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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
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SEVENTH  GRADE  CHILDREN'S  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  OLDER 
PEOPLE  AND  THE  AGING  PROCESS:      IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
GUIDANCE  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

By 

Wendy  Wiles 
May  1987 

Chairman:     Janet  Larsen 

Major  Department:     Counselor  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  attitudes 
and  perceptions  of  seventh  grade  children  towards  older 
people  and  the  aging  process  and  to  develop  a  guidance 
curriculum  unit  on  aging  based  on  the  results.     The  Tuckirian- 
Lorge   (1953)  Attitudes  Towards  Older  People  survey  instru- 
ment and  an  informal  questionnaire  were  administered  to 
328  subjects  in  Alachua  County,  Florida. 

Results  of  this  study  indicated  that  40%  of  the 
students  agreed  with  stereotypic  statements  regarding  older 
people.     A  significant  difference   {p  <   .05)  was  found  in 
many  of  the  responses  of  black  children  and  white  children. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  observed  in  responses 
by  category  or  total  attitude  score  between  males  and 
females  or  urban  and  rural  children. 


ix 


Of  all  children  completing  the  survey,  61%  saw  a 
grandparent  once  a  week  or  more.     Black  children  had  more 
frequent  contact  than  white  children  and  rural  children  had 
more  frequent  contact  than  urban  children. 

Frequency  of  contact  with  grandparents  made  little 
significant  difference  in  the  responses  of  the  children. 
Children  with  the  highest  frequency  of  contact  tended  to 
have  high  agreement  with  stereotypic  statements. 

In  response  to  the  question  on  when  old  age  begins, 
over  20%  of  the  students  answered  between  the  ages  of  60-64. 
The  majority  also  indicated  physical  characteristics  as  the 
indicators  that  a  person  is  old. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  a  guidance  curriculum 
unit  on  aging  for  middle  school  age  children  was  developed. 
The  unit  focused  on  five  areas:     identifying  attitudes, 
stereotyping,  a  developmental  perspective  of  aging,  varia- 
tions among  older  adults,  and  methods  of  evaluation. 

The  implications  of  the  study  suggest  more  informa- 
tion and  experiences  are  necessary  to  educate  children  in 
the  aging  process  and  the  positive  aspects  of  physical, 
psychological,  and  social  development  during  the  life-span. 
A  curriculum  unit  on  aging  should  be  interwoven  into  the 
general  curriculum  of  public  school  children  throughout 
their  school  years,  with  age-appropriate  language  and 
activities . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Even  as  you  read  this  sentence  you  are  engaged  in  the 
aging  process.     So  is  every  other  person  living  in  the  world 
today.     The  process  of  aging  begins  at  birth,   if  not  concep- 
tion, and  does  not  end  until  the  individual  dies.  Gen- 
erally, when  we  think  of  aging  we  think  of  "older  people" 
and,  with  that  concept,  comes  an  array  of  personal  and 
stereotypic  images,  attitudes,  and  reactive  feelings. 

Currently,  there  are  nearly  28  million  people  in  the 
United  States  over  the  age  of  65.     In  the  State  of  Florida 
the  older  age  group  accounts  for  17.6%  of  the  population. 
The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  has  projected  the  number  of  people  65 
and  over  to  extend  to  36  million  by  the  year  2000  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1985) .     How  our  society  manages  these 
projected  shifts  in  the  population  is  going  to  depend  on  our 
attitudes  towards  the  older  segment.     The  beliefs  and  values 
of  those  who  will  be  adults  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond  are 
being  shaped  now  in  their  formative  years.     Educators  need 
to  take  a  more  active  role  in  providing  curricula  on  aging 
that  present  factual  information,  dispel  negative 
stereotyping,  and  develop  positive  attitudes  towards  aging 
as  a  developmental  process  and  toward  the  aged. 
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What  will  happen  if,  in  another  2  5  years,  we  have 
failed  as  a  society  to  develop  positive  attitudes  towards 
our  older  population?    Will  the  future  wage  earners  be 
willing  to  subsidize  adequately  daily  living  necessities  for 
older  persons  such  as  housing,   food,  medical  services,  and 
transportation  as  it  is  needed? 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Prejudice  is  an  unfavorable  attitude  towards  a  category 
of  persons  based  on  negative  traits  that  are  assumed  to 
apply  uniformly  to  all  members  of  the  category.     Age  preju- 
dice, or  ageism,  is  a  dislike  of  aging  and  older  people 
based  on  the  belief  that  aging  makes  people  unattractive, 
unintelligent,  asexual,  unemployable,  and  senile  (Comfort, 
1976).     Unfortunately,  people  act  out  their  prejudices,  and 
discrimination  is  the  result.     Age  discrimination  results  in 
people  being  excluded  or  avoided  in  everyday  activities 
because  they  are  the  "wrong  age."     Because  of  this  phenome- 
non there  may  be  age  segregation  in  activities  and  inter- 
actions. 

Misconceptions  and  negative  stereotypic  images  held  by 
society  in  general  can  affect  older  persons.     The  inter- 
action between  an  individual's  sense  of  self,   ability  to 
mediate  between  self  and  society,   and  orientation  to  compe- 
tence are  related  to  the  kinds  of  social  labeling  and 
valuing  experienced  in  aging.     Self  concept  depends  on  a 
combination  of  the  way  a  person  performs  in  everyday  social 
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interactions  and  the  way  others  react  to  that  person. 
Social  Breakdown  theory,  according  to  Bengtson   (1973)  holds 
that  loss  of  familiar  roles  with  no  replacement  for  them, 
lack  of  reference  groups,  and  inappropriate  normative 
information 

all  serve  to  deprive  the  individual  of  feedback 
concerning  who  he  is,  what  roles  and  behaviors  he 
can  perform  and  what  value  he  is  to  his  social 
world.     Second,  this  feedback  vacuum  creates  a 
vulnerability  to,  and  dependence  on  external 
sources  of  self-labeling,  many  of  which  communi- 
cate a  stereotypic  portrayal  of  the  elderly  as 
useless  and  obsolete.   .   .   .     Third,  the  individual 
who  accepts  such  negative  labeling  is  then 
inducted  into  the  negative,  dependent  position — 
learning  to  act  like  old  people  are  supposed  to 
act — and  previous  skills  of  independence  atrophy. 
Fourth,  he  accepts  the  external  labeling  and 
identifies  himself  as  inadequate.     (pp.  47-48) 

The  increase  in  lowered  self  esteem  and  depression 
described  in  Social  Breakdown  theory  increases  the  need  for 
counseling  intervention  for  older  persons.     It  also  suggests 
a  strong  need  for  preventative  action  to  change  the  negative 
attitudes  held  by  society  to  more  positive  ones. 

Newell  (1961)  described  social  disengagement  as  the 
process  by  which  society  withdraws  from  or  no  longer  seeks 
the  individual's  effect  or  involvement.     He  found  in  his 
study  that  older  men  and  women  had  fewer  work  and  family 
roles  with  marked  decline  after  age  65. 

Neugarten  (1965)   found  that  the  majority  of  people  over 
60  perceive  themselves  as  "middle  aged,"  not  "elderly."  It 
appears  that  one  way  older  people  defend  themselves  from 
negative  self-attitudes  is  to  identify  themselves  as 
younger.     This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  way  older  age  is 
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perceived  in  our  society,  and  the  denial  an  older  person 
must  use  to  feel  good  about  him/herself. 

Many  older  persons  who  could  be  utilized  as  a  valuable 
national  resource  for  knowledge  and  expertise  may  go 
untapped  after  retirement.     Although  the  number  may  be 
higher  now  due  to  a  growing  awareness  of  the  skills  retirees 
have  to  offer,  Streib  and  Schneider  (1971)   observed  in  a 
longitudinal  study  that  as  few  as  10%  of  retirees  returned 
to  work.     Newell   (1961)   stated  that  if  older  people  are  no 
longer  sought  for  leadership  in  organizations,  or  their 
labor  is  no  longer  wanted  by  employers,  then  their 
government  may  no  longer  be  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Need  for  the  Study 

The  American  society  no  longer  has  a  traditional  family 
pattern.     The  extended  family  has  given  way  to  the  small, 
two-parent  or  single-parent  family.     Single-parent  groups 
numbered  over  6  million  in  1978,  up  from  3  million  in  1960, 
and  almost  4  million  in  1970.     The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 
estimated  that  45%  of  all  children  born  in  this  country  in 
the  1970s  will  spend  at  least  a  year  living  with  only 
one  parent   (Norton,   1979) . 

Many  children  now  have  more  than  the  traditional 
four  grandparents  and  yet  have  less  contact  with  the  ones 
they  have.     In  a  study  of  390  high  school  aged  children, 
Baranowski   (1982)    studied  the  relationship  between  frequency 
of  contact  with  grandparents  and  the  children's  attitudes 


toward  the  elderly.     Results  supported  the  importance  of 
grandparents  as  family  historians  and  showed  that  grand- 
parents often  influenced  parent-child  relationship  by 
talking  about  the  child's  parents  when  they  were  younger. 
Results  also  showed  that  quality  of  interaction  with  grand- 
parents was  a  significant  predictor  of  attitudes.     We  know 
the  importance  of  close  relationships  between  older  people 
and  younger  people,  and  yet  our  society  seems  to  be  moving 
in  the  direction  of  polarization  of  age  groups. 

Age  segregation  in  our  country  is  exhibited  in  a  number 
of  ways.     Peacock  and  Talley   (1984)   cited  the  beginning  of 
age  segregation  as  occurring  when  children  enter  school. 
Children  of  like  ages  move  together  in  tandem.     In  addition, 
more  older  people  live  in  adult  communities  and  condo- 
miniums.    Despite  improved  health  and  longer  life  spans,  the 
elderly  move  into  an  isolated  world  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  institutions  as  an  alternative  to  living  alone  or 
with  their  children.     There  may  be  less  contact  between 
children  and  older  adults.     Older  people  have  traditionally 
been  important  in  child  rearing  and  imparting  continuity 
between  generations  in  our  society,  but  perhaps  that  empha- 
sis has  changed. 

With  our  present  changing  family  patterns,  who  is 
helping  children  learn  about,  and  understand,  the  aging 
process  and  older  people?    What  are  the  attitudes  they  have 
formed  in  these  areas?    According  to  Seefeldt  et  al.    (1977) , 
attitude  theory  postulates  that  attitudes  are  learned  early 
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in  life,  and  in  various  ways  continue  to  influence  chil- 
dren's behaviors  and  actions  throughout  their  lifetimes. 
Children  are  believed  to  learn  their  attitudes  from  those 
around  them  with  whom  they  identify  and  want  to  be  like. 
During  the  early  years,  attitudes  stem  from  parents,  family, 
and  neighbors.  Once  school  is  entered,  interactions  are 
broadened  to  include  teachers,  peers,  and  school  literature. 

What  is  the  responsibility  of  public  education  to 
provide  factual  information  and  experiential  learning  to 
children  so  they  can  develop  healthy,   flexible  attitudes 
about  the  elderly  and  the  process  of  aging?     "Schools  are 
the  primary  mechanism  society  uses  to  exert  social  pressure 
on  young  people  to  adopt  the  attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  and 
norms  that  make  up  their  culture"   (Atchley,  1980,  p.  257). 
Elementary  and  middle  school  guidance  programs  on  aging  may 
be  the  best  vehicle  with  which  to  meet  this  need. 

In  a  discussion  on  ageism,  Murphy,  Myers,  and  Drennan 
(1982)  placed  an  emphasis  on  the  need  for  active  early 
intervention  on  attitude  formation.     If  children  carry 
negative  attitudes  about  aging  in  their  youth,  it  may  mean 
they  will  have  a  difficult  time  adjusting  to  their  own  aging 
in  the  future.     To  date,  studies  of  children's  attitudes 
toward  aging  have  been  few  and  with  relatively  small 
samples.     The  population  is  shifting  rapidly  and  our  older 
population  is  increasing.     New  studies  need  to  be  made 
because  attitudes  toward  aging  are  changing  with  more  public 
awareness  of  the  issues  involved. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  seventh  grade  children  towards  older  people 
and  the  aging  process  and  to  utilize  the  implications  of  the 
data  for  the  development  of  guidance  curricula  on  aging. 

The  processes  that  are  needed  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  for  implementing  change  in  attitudes  include  iden- 
tifying an  area  of  concern,  conducting  a  needs  assessment  to 
identify  needs  within  a  specific  population  as  they  relate 
to  the  area  of  concern,   formulating  questions  to  focus  on 
the  problem  and  narrow  the  task  of  data  gathering,  clarify- 
ing goals,  developing  objectives  to  meet  the  goals,  and 
evaluating  the  data. 

This  study  provides  counselors  and  teachers  with  the 
foundation  to  develop  a  course  of  action  which  includes 
identifying  and  securing  instructional  materials,  creating 
appropriate  activities  and  content  to  meet  objectives, 
implementing  a  program,  and  finally,  evaluating  the  program 
(Wiles  &  Bondi,  1979) . 

Research  Questions 
The  following  questions  were  considered  to  identify  the 
attitudes  and  perceptions  of  seventh  graders  about  aging  and 
older  people.     The  results  were  used  for  the  development  of 
a  curriculum  unit  in  this  area  for  middle  schoolers. 
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1.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  seventh  grade  students 
towards  older  persons  as  identified  by  the  13  specified 
categories  designated  in  the  Tuckman-Lorge  Attitudes 
Towards  Older  People  instrument   (i.e.,  physical, 
financial,  insecurity,  mental  deterioration,  activities 
and  interests,  personality  traits,  best  time  of  life, 
sex,  cleanliness,  interference,  conservatism,  family, 
and  attitude  toward  the  future) ? 

2.  Are  attitudes  of  seventh  grade  students  toward  older 
persons  different  as  a  function  of  race,  sex,  and/or 
urban/  rural  residence? 

3.  What  frequency  of  contact  with  grandparents  do  urban 
and  rural  seventh  grade  students  have? 

4.  Do  the  attitudes  of  seventh  grade  students  toward  older 
persons  differ  as  a  function  of  frequency  of  contact 
with  grandparents? 

5.  What  are  the  perceptions  of  seventh  grade  students  on 
when  a  person  becomes  old? 

6.  What  are  the  implications  for  the  development  of  a 
guidance  curriculum  unit  on  aging? 

Rationale 

The  plan  to  identify  areas  of  concern  and  to  develop 
guidelines  for  guidance  curriculum  units  on  aging  and  older 
people  for  seventh  grade  children  to  foster  positive, 
nons1;ereotypic  attitudes  is  a  relevant  one  in  today's 
society.     People  are  living  longer  and  the  older  population 
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will  continue  to  grow  in  numbers.     Adjustment  to  older  age 
depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  attitude  the 
individual  has  about  being  older  and  the  way  society  in 
general  perceives  and  reacts  to  him/her.     Healthy  attitudes 
in  children  about  aging  will  benefit  society  in  general  as 
the  children  of  today  become  the  wage  earners  and  decision 
makers  of  tomorrow.     It  will  also  benefit  the  children  as 
they  develop  and  eventually  become  older  adults  themselves. 

The  catalyst  for  reaching  beyond  stereotypic  attitudes 
can  come  from  a  number  of  sources,  including  older  persons 
themselves,   families,  the  media,  and  books.     But  the  arena 
with  the  greatest  potential  for  impact  on  children  is  the 
school.     Counselors,  with  the  tools  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ential learning,  can  be  the  agents  of  change. 

Seventh  grade  students  were  chosen  because  of  their 
developmental  stage.     Adolescent  thought  has  been  described 
as  hypothetico-deductive  because  it  permits  the  deduction  of 
conclusions  derived  from  hypothetical  propositions 
(Lefrancois,  1976) .     This  is  in  accord  with  the  develop- 
mental theory  of  children  as  described  by  Piaget   (1955) .  He 
identified  this  period  of  formal  operations  as  prepositional 
rather  than  concrete ,  when,  for  instance,  a  statement  may  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  an  implicit  set  of  logical  rules  that 
govern  all  thinking.     Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  Piaget' s 
theory  of  growth  and  development,   seventh  grade  students, 
who  are  generally  12  and  13  years  old,   should  be  able  to 
read  statements  about  older  people,  conceptualize  from  their 
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previous  experiences  with  older  adults,  and  draw  conclusions 
based  on  their  personal  beliefs. 

Seventh  grade  students  were  also  targeted  as  the  choice 
group  because  the  guidance  goals  designated  for  seventh 
graders  focus  on  the  area  of  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs. 
Specific  objectives  for  seventh  graders,  usually  addressed 
through  classroom  guidance  units,  small  group  counseling, 
or  individual  counseling  include  the  following: 

1.  Students  will  gain  an  awareness  of  personal  attitudes, 
values,  and  beliefs. 

2.  Students  will  become  aware  of  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs  of  self  and 
others . 

3.  Students  will  develop  an  awareness  of  the  factors  which 
influence  personal  attitudes,  values,  and  beliefs. 

4.  Students  will  recognize  and  respect  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  self  and  others. 

These  objectives,   found  in  the  School  Board  of  Alachua 
County,  Florida,  Developmental  Guidance  Plan  (1984) ,  provide 
a  broad  foundation  and  serve  as  guidelines  for  guidance 
units  and  intervention  strategies  adopted  for  classroom  use 
by  counselors.     A  unit  designed  to  facilitate  positive 
attitudes  of  students  about  aging  and  older  people,  based  on 
a  developmental  perspective,  should  be  congruent  with  these 
objectives . 
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Definitions 

Adolescence:      A  general  term  signifying  the  developmental 
period  that  begins  with  pubescence  and 
terminates  with  adulthood   (Lefrancois,   1976) . 

Aging:  A  general  term  used  for  various  biological, 

psychological,  and  social  processes  whereby 
an  individual  acquires  the  socially  defined 
characteristics  of  old  age   (Ganikos,  1979) . 

Attitude:  A  generalized  response  to  a  particular  group, 

institution,  concept,  or  object  along  a 
favorable-unfavorable  dimension  (Sax,  1974) . 

Formal  Operations:     The  last  of  Piaget's  major  stages.  It 
begins  around  the  age  of  11  or  12  and  lasts 
until  about  14  or  15.     It  is  characterized  by 
the  child's  increasing  ability  to  use  logical 
thought  processes   (Lefrancois,  1976) . 

Hypothetico-Deductive :     A  type  of  thinking  process  involving 
the  deduction  of  possible  states  of  affairs 
from  hypothetical  states  of  affairs 
(Lefrancois,  1976). 

Proposition:     A  statement  that  can  be  either  true  or  false. 

Propositional  thought  deals  with  statements 
rather  than  concrete  objects  or  events 
(Lefrancois,   1976) . 
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Overview 

Chapter  II  is  a  review  of  the  related  literature  in 
five  relevant  areas.     First,  previous  studies  on  the 
attitudes  of  children  are  presented.     Second,  studies  on  how 
older  people  are  presented  to  children  through  the  media  and 
children's  literature  are  reviewed.     Third,  theories  on  the 
developmental  processes  of  aging  are  given.     The  fourth 
section  describes  factors  contributing  to  a  healthy 
adjustment  to  older  age.     And,  fifth,  the  steps  of 
curriculum  development  are  analyzed. 

In  Chapter  III  the  variables  of  the  study  are  identi- 
fied.    The  research  procedures  are  defined,  a  description  of 
the  assessment  instruments  is  presented,  and  the  data 
analyses  are  discussed. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  data  are  presented  in  answer  to  the 
research  questions.     Representative  tables  are  shown. 

Chapter  V  is  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  study. 
Findings,  implications,  and  recommendations  also  are  found 
in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


The  current  study  examined  the  attitudes  of  children, 
11  through  13  years  of  age,  toward  the  physical, 
psychological,  and  social  characteristics  of  older  persons, 
and  analyzed  which  variables  affect  these  attitudes.  The 
data  was  then  used  for  the  development  of  a  guidance 
curricula  unit  in  this  area. 

The  first  topic  of  this  chapter  is  a  review  of  previous 
studies  and  their  findings  on  children's  attitudes  towards 
older  persons.     The  second  topic  is  a  review  of  how  older 
persons  are  presented  in  the  media  of  television  and  in 
children's  literature.     These  sources  of  presentation  are 
very  important  in  attitude  formation,  particularly  for 
children  who  have  had  little  or  no  intimate  exposure  to 
older  adults.     The  third  topic  is  the  developmental  process 
of  aging.     Theories  about  this  process  are  presented.  The 
fourth  topic,   factors  contributing  to  a  healthy  adjustment 
in  older  age,   is  discussed  as  a  basis  for  understanding  how 
negative  stereotypic  attitudes  about  being  older  can  affect 
quality  of  life  in  old  age,  thus  emphasizing  the  need  for 
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preventative  action  in  childhood.     The  fifth  topic  is  a 
discussion  of  the  steps  involved  in  curriculum  unit  develop- 
ment. 

Studies  of  Children's  Attitudes 
Towards  Older  People 

When  persons  or  a  society  have  a  certain  belief  about  a 

category  of  individuals,  such  as  older  people,  it  means  they 

accept  the  idea  as  true,  and  act  as  if  it  were  true. 

Stereotypes  are  composites  of  several  beliefs  about  a 

category  of  people.     Previous  attempts  have  been  made  to 

examine  how  children  view  older  people  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

and  conclusions  have  been  drawn  about  the  implications  of 

these  results.     In  general,  however, 

very  little  data  have  been  gathered  and  reported 
in  the  literature  concerning  children's  attitudes 
towards  older  persons.     A  review  of  existing 
research  reveals  a  lack  of  research  studies  on 
children  in  terms  of  attitudes  held  towards  age 
and  aging.      (Murphy,  Myers,   &  Drennan,  1982, 
p.  282) 

Bennett  (1973)   reviewed  the  literature  on  children's 
attitudes  toward  older  persons  and  cited  numerous  reports 
that  found  a  general  negativity  expressed  by  twelve  and 
thirteen  year  olds  towards  the  elderly,  and  an  increasingly 
unpleasant  image  of  older  people  associated  with  increasing 
age.     Peacock  and  Talley   (1984)   reported  similar  findings. 

Tuckman,  Lorge,  and  Abrams   (1954)   examined  the  atti- 
tudes of  533  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  toward 
older  people  for  comparison  to  the  condensed  version 
(15  items)   of  the  Attitudes  Towards  Older  People  survey. 
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Results  indicated  the  young  students  tended  to  accept 
misconceptions  and  stereotypes  about  older  people.  The 
average  percentage  of  acceptance  for  the  15-item  question- 
naire of  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders  was  45%.     The  study 
also  included  the  question,  "In  your  opinion,  when  does  old 
age  begin?"     Ninety-three  percent  of  the  junior  high 
students  specified  a  chronological  age,  with  60  being  the 
age  most  frequently  cited. 

Page  et  al.    (1981)   interviewed  144  children  aged  3  to 
11.  Results  suggested  that  most  of  these  children  had 
limited  contact  with  elderly  persons.     Page's  findings  also 
confirmed  that  children  accept  negative  stereotypes  of  age 
very  early  in  their  development. 

Fillmer   (1984) ,  in  a  study  of  144  boys  and  girls  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  concurred  with  Page  and  reported  that 
children  do  not  have  enough  contact  with  older  persons  to 
form  accurate  impressions  of  them.     He  also  noted  that  much 
of  children's  information  comes  from  television  and  books 
which  present  stereotypic  images  of  elderly  people  as 
inactive,  lonely,  nonproductive,  crabby,  and  physically 
decrepit. 

In  a  study  by  Jantz  et  al.    (1977) ,  children  were  found 
to  have  limited  knowledge  of  older  people.     They  also  gave 
few  positive  responses  about  growing  older  themselves.  The 
children  showed  a  mixture  of  positive  feelings,  and  either 
stereotypic  or  negative  attitudes  about  the  physical  aspects 
of  aging. 
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Hickey  et  al.    (1968)   studied  third  grade  children  and 
discovered  socioeconomic  differences  in  children's 
perceptions  of  elderly  persons.     Children  from  higher 
socioeconomic  homes  looked  more  favorably  upon  older  people, 
while  children  from  lower  socioeconomic  homes  expected 
senility  and  eccentric  behavior  from  elders. 

Using  photographs  with  children  in  the  sixth  to  twelfth 
grade,  Thomas  and  Yamamoto   (197  5)   found  that  as  adult  age 
increased  these  children  perceived  them  as  less  pleasant, 
happy,  or  exciting.     However,  they  also  saw  goodness  and 
wisdom  increasing  with  age. 

In  a  study  by  Seefeldt,  Jantz,  Galper,  and  Serock 
(1977) ,  180  children,  20  at  each  year  level  from  age  3  to 
age  11,  were  administered  the  Children's  Attitudes  Towards 
the  Elderly  instrument.     Results  suggested  that  while 
children's  concepts  of  age  increased  in  accuracy  as  they 
increased  in  age,  children  of  all  age  levels  had  limited 
knowledge  of  and  contact  with  older  people.     Most  of  the 
children  did  not  perceive  being  old  as  positive.  Educa- 
tional implications  included  providing  accurate  information 
about  the  elderly  and  actual  contact  with  older  people  in  a 
wide  variety  of  roles  in  order  to  avoid  or  extinguish  the 
formation  of  stereotypic,  negative  attitudes. 

Studies  with  interventions  aimed  at  increasing  knowl- 
edge and  altering  perceptions  of  children  towards  older 
people  have  been  reported  to  be  successful.     Marks  and 
Newman  (1978)   studied  171  elementary  children.     One-half  had 
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weekly  contact  with  senior  citizens,  and  one-half  did  not. 
Comparisons  showed  children  as  young  as  six  to  have  clear 
views  on  aging,  many  of  which  were  stereotypic.  Those 
children  with  consistent  contact  changed  their  views  more 
positively. 

According  to  Rich  et  al.    (1983) ,  a  guidance  unit  was 
presented  to  90  elementary  school  children  in  two  schools, 
and  the  effects  of  the  unit  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
children  about  elderly  persons  and  the  aging  process  were 
studied.     Findings  indicated  the  unit  affected  perceptions 
positively. 

Murphey,  Myers,  and  Drennan  (1982)   summarized  that  the 
literature  presently  available  on  children's  attitudes 
towards  the  elderly  appears  to  be  concerned  with  the  methods 
through  which  attitudes  are  transmitted;  that  is,  media, 
family,  or  direct  observation.     The  process  by  which  this 
process  occurs,  and  whether  the  attitudes  are  a  function  of 
differing  life  circumstances,  perceptions,   levels  of  aware- 
ness, or  contact  with  older  persons,  were  reviewed.  Because 
their  perceptions  of  age  and  aging  are  generally  negative, 
the  literature  supports  the  need  for  new  and  innovative 
programs  in  order  to  effect  positive  change  in  ageist 
attitudes  among  children. 

In  general,  the  studies  cited  indicated  that  children 
hold  negative,  stereotypic  attitudes  toward  older  people 
unless  they  have  frequent  and  quality  contact  with 
grandparents  or  other  older  people.     If  children  do  not  have 
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the  opportunity  to  be  with  older  adults,  they  formulate 
their  perceptions  and  attitudes  from  other  sources,  such  as 
television,  the  media,  and  books. 

Presentation  of  the  Elderly  in  the  Media 
and  Children's  Literature 

Children  may  not  have  enough  contact  with  the  elderly 
to  form  accurate  impressions,  but  they  certainly  are  exposed 
to  stylized  versions  of  older  persons  portrayed  in  chil- 
dren's literature,  television  shows,  and  commercials! 
Research  indicates  children  view  television  on  an  average  of 
40  hours  per  week  (Moody,  1980)  .     The  literature  varies  in 
findings,  with  a  more  positive  portrayal  in  children's 
books  and  a  less  positive  portrayal  in  television  and 
television  commercials.     However,  there  are  discrepancies 
even  within  these  categories. 

Two  studies  showed  that  children  are  given  a  limited 
stereotypic  conception  of  old  age  in  the  books  that  they 
read.     Hurst  (1981)   surveyed  40  children's  books  and 
concluded  older  characters  were  rarely  involved  in 
decision-making  or  used  participatory  skills.     Vraney  and 
Barrett  (1981)   reported  older  characters  were  bland,  dull, 
and  not  very  creative. 

Other  researchers  have  had  more  positive  results. 
Seltzer  and  Atchley   (1971)   surveyed  children's  books 
published  over  the  past  100  years  and  concluded  that  there 
has  not  been  a  negative  portrayal  of  elderly  people  over  the 
years.     Robin   (1971)    found  that  older  characters  in 
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children's  books  were  portrayed  in  a  consistently  positive 
way.     Illustrations  in  children's  books  tended  to  present 
attractive,  healthy  older  people   (Storck  &  Cutler,  1977) . 
Atchley  (1980)   cautioned  that  these  findings  are  sensitive 
to  raters'  own  biases  about  older  people. 

Meadows   (1986)  examined  basal  reading  textbooks  for 
portrayals  of  older  adults.     It  was  found  that  though 
elderly  people  were  presented  as  competent,  helpful,  and 
positive  members  of  the  community,  they  were  under- 
represented  in  comparison  to  the  actual  proportion  of  the 
American  population  they  comprise. 

There  is  variation  in  the  findings  of  studies  surveying 
how  the  elderly  are  portrayed  on  television.     Bishop  and 
Krause   (1984)   found  that  while  old  age  is  not  a  dominant 
theme,  the  concept  is  generally  framed  in  negative  terms 
that  may  reinforce  cultural  stereotypes.     Aronoff  (1974) 
found  that  older  characters  were  shown  as  "bad  guys,"  prone 
to  failure,  and  generally  unhappy.     However,  for  television 
programming  in  general,  Peterson  (1973)  discovered  that 
60%  of  the  older  characters  were  presented  in  a  positive 
way. 

Review  of  the  portrayal  of  the  elderly  in  commercials 
was  nonremarkable .     Francher   (1973)   noted  that  the  majority 
of  commercials  present  young,  attractive  people.     Harris  and 
Feinberg  (1977)   found  that  the  proportion  of  older  charac- 
ters presented  in  commercials  generally  matched  the  propor- 
tion of  older  people  in  the  population.     Older  characters 
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were  less  likely  to  be  physically  active  and  more  likely  to 
have  health  problems,  but  none  were  portrayed  as  physically 
disabled  or  incapacitated.     Older  characters  also  were  over- 
represented  in  commercials  for  health  aids. 

In  summary,  the  literature  points  to  a  relatively 
benign,  but  undeveloped,  portrayal  of  older  people  as  a 
category  in  both  children's  books  and  the  television  media. 
There  was  evidence  these  portrayals  could  promote  stereo- 
typic perceptions  by  children  of  older  adults.     This  is 
particularly  important  when  the  evidence  of  too  little 
contact  between  children  and  elders  is  considered,  which 
sabotages  the  development  of  realistic  perceptions   (Page  et 
al. ,  1981)  . 

Developmental  Processes  of  Aging 
One  basis  for  the  need  to  include  aging  in  values 
clarification  for  seventh  grade  students  is  developmental 
theory.     Major  principles  of  human  development  and  the 
significance  of  developmental  tasks  in  the  maturation 
process  of  individuals  are  viewed  as  the  underlying  impetus 
for  various  guidance  units,  activities,  and  procedures.  The 
study  of  aging  is  also  seen  as  a  developmental  process. 
Development  occurs  throughout  the  lifespan,  with  particular 
tasks  occurring  at  each  stage  of  growth. 

A  developmental  task  is  one  that  becomes  prominent 
during  a  certain  life  period.     When  the  task  is  achieved 
successfully,  the  person  experiences  happiness  and  is  able 
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to  move  on  to  other  successive  tasks  as  she/he  ages.     If  the 
attempt  to  master  the  task  fails,  it  leads  to  unhappiness 
for  the  individual,  possible  disapproval  by  society,  and 
difficulty  with  later  tasks   (Havighurst,   1972) .  However, 
proposed  stages  and  tasks  are  not  fixed,  and  may  arise  for 
different  individuals  at  different  times,  dependent  on 
variables  such  as  health,  psychologial  development,  economic 
stability,  and  environmental  issues. 

Erikson  (1963)   defined  eight  psychoanalytically-based 
stages  through  which  people  progress.     Separate  tasks  are 
associated  with  each  stage. 


Chronological  Age 
Birth-Year  1 


Year  2-  Year  3 


Year  4-  Year  6 


Year  7-  Year  12 


Year  13-  Year  19 


Young  Adults 


Maturity 


Aging 


Stage 
Oral 


Anal 


Genital 


Latency 


Puberty- 
Adolescence 


Task 

Basic  Trust 
vs. 

Mistrust 

Autonomy 
vs . 

Shame  and  Doubt 

Initiative 
vs. 

Guilt 

Industry 
vs . 

Inferiority 

Identify  Formation 
vs . 

Role  Confusion 

Intimacy 
vs . 

Isolation 

Generativity 

vs . 
Stagnation 

Ego  Integrity 

vs. 
Dispair 
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Integrity  is  defined  by  Erikson  as  a  consistency 
between  a  person's  values  and  actions  which  gives  a  deep 
sense  of  personal  worth.     In  the  integrity  stage,  associated 
with  the  later  years,  the  person  must  master  three  develop- 
mental tasks.     The  first  is  a  shift  in  finding  worth  from 
the  work  role  to  finding  primary  worth  in  the  self.  The 
second  is  a  shift  from  preoccupation  with  the  physical  being 
to  an  emphasis  on  intellectual  and  social  sources  of  plea- 
sure and  self  respect;  the  person  needs  to  be  able  to  accept 
physical  limitations.     And,  finally,  in  the  third  task  the 
aging  person  shifts  from  preoccupation  with  self  to 
something  beyond  self  such  as  family,  friends,  a  cause, 
religion,  or  philosophy. 

There  is  a  continued  potential  for  growth;  however, 
this  potential  can  be  prevented  by  a  lack  of  basic  needs 
gratification.     Maslow  (1954)   defined  a  hierarchy  of  needs 
which  starts  with  basic  needs  for  food,  shelter,  and  safety, 
and  ends  with  needs  for  self  actualization  and  aesthetics. 
Kuhlen  (1963)   theorized  that  needs  remain  operative  unless 
they  have  been  satisfied,  or  if  they  are  chronically 
unsatisfied.     As  the  individual  ages,  he/she  may  work  up 
through  the  hierarchy  until  some  unexpected  change,  such  as 
loss  of  a  spouse  or  retirement,  brings  some  of  the  earlier 
needs  back  into  operation. 

From  a  sociocultural  perspective,  adolescents  and 
elderly  people  share  similar  positions.     Both  groups  are 
struggling  to  gain/maintain  independence,  financial 
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security,  entry  into  the  mainstream  of  power,  and  employment 
(Seigler,  1977).     Looft  (1973)   found  that  both  groups 
correctly  perceived  middle-aged  people.  Unfortunately, 
young  people  often  fail  to  see  themselves  on  the  same  life 
continuum  as  the  elderly  and  a  "we- they"  phenomenon  exists. 
This  failure  of  identification  with  human  commonality  breeds 
prejudice,  discrimination,  and  isolation  (Kalish,  1975) . 

In  summary,  as  people  age  they  go  through  various  life 
stages  with  broadly  defined  tasks  associated  with  each 
stage.     Whether  or  not  the  tasks  are  accomplished  success- 
fully or  not  depends  on  the  personal  make-up  of  individuals, 
the  environments  in  which  they  live,  and  the  opportunities 
available  to  them.     Societal  negativity  via  misconceptions, 
stereotyping,  and  negative  attitudes,  compounds  the  problem. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Healthy 
Adjustment  in  Older  Age 

Childhood  is  a  time  of  flexibility  and  learning  about 
the  mores  and  values  of  the  society  in  which  one  lives. 
Attitude  formation  occurs  as  the  child  observes  and  experi- 
ences his/her  world.     The  flexibility  and  attitudes  a  child 
carries  with  him/her  into  adulthood  determine,  to  a  degree, 
the  individual's  ability  to  adjust  in  a  successful  manner  to 
changes  brought  on  by  aging. 

In  connection  with  adaptation  and  adjustment  to  changes 
brought  about  by  the  aging  process,  it  is  important  to 
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recognize  that  adaptation  to  aging  is  not  a  generalized 
phenomenon.     More  accurately,  it  is  a  series  of  cumulative 
adaptations  to  specific  changes  such  as  energy  decline, 
retirement,  health  decline,  sensory  loss,  diminished  income, 
widowhood,  disability  and/ or  institutionalization,  with  the 
aim  being  to  maintain  or  regain  a  high  morale.     Review  of 
literature  which  follows  includes  a  set  of  suggested  assump- 
tions about  the  process  of  adjustment  that  must  be  tested 
with  respect  to  each  specific  type  of  change.     A  variety  of 
adjustment  patterns  and  tasks  are  explored. 

Discriminating  between  development,  which  is  learning 
to  live  with  oneself  as  one  changes,  and  adaptation,  which 
is  learning  to  live  in  a  particular  way  according  to  a 
particular  set  of  values  as  one  changes  or  one's  culture 
changes,  Clark  and  Anderson  (1967)   suggested  there  is  a  set 
of  five  adaptive  tasks  most  aging  people  will  face  if  they 
live  long  enough. 

The  first  task,  recognition  of  aging  and  definition  of 
instrumental  limitations,  requires  an  awareness  and  accep- 
tance by  individuals  of  change  in  physical  and/or  mental 
capacities.     The  second  task  is  redefinition  of  physical  and 
social  life  space.     The  individual  must  relinquish  certain 
roles  and  activities  and  reconstruct  his/her  social  network. 
The  third  task,  substitution  of  alternative  sources  of  needs 
satisfaction,  requires  an  ability  to  identify  and  engage  in 
new,  feasible  pursuits  and  relationships  that  lend  inner 
gratification  of  old  needs  in  new  ways.     The  fourth  task, 
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reassessment  of  criteria  for  evaluation  of  self,  challenges 
the  individual  to  redefine  the  criteria  his/her  self  esteem 
depends  upon.     Without  self  approval,  he/she  may  feel 
useless.     The  last  task  delineated  by  Clark  and  Anderson  is 
reintegration  of  values  and  life  goals.     The  aging  person 
must  revise  life  goals  and  values  to  his/her  new  lifestyle. 

Clark  and  Anderson  (1967)   studied,  based  on  their 
constructs,  a  sample  of  aging  persons  from  the  San  Francisco 
area  to  assess  their  adaptation  to  aging.     They  found  61% 
were  rated  as  adapted  and  39%  as  maladapted. 

There  is  a  variety  of  patterns  people  adopt  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  adjusting  to  old  age.     Cumming  and  Henry 
(1961)  originally  applied  the  term  "disengagment"  to  an 
observed  process  whereby  the  individual  gradually  withdraws 
from  the  various  roles  he/she  held  in  middle  age  and  becomes 
less  concerned  with  others  and  more  concerned  with  self. 
Streib  and  Schneider  (1971)  noted  that  an  individual  may 
withdraw  from  some  roles  and  not  others.     There  is  decreased 
interaction  between  the  aging  person  and  others  in  the 
social  system  to  which  he/she  belongs  as  a  result  of  a 
mutual  withdrawal  of  individual  and  society  from  each  other. 
This  theory  may  be  true  for  certain  individuals  and  not  for 
others.     Cottrell  and  Atchley   (1969)   and  Streib  and 
Schneider   (1971)   found  that  following  retirement,  people  are 
as  apt  to  increase  engagment  as  to  decrease  it. 

The  activity  approach  to  successful  aging  postulates 
that  to  age  positively,  older  persons  must  maintain  the 
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activity  patterns  and  values  typical  of  middle  age.  The 
individual  should  avoid  shrinkage  of  the  life  space,  and 
find  substitute  activities  if  necessary.     Riley  and  Foner 
(1968)   gave  evidence  that  for  most  older  people,  the  level 
of  activity  they  have  developed  over  a  lifetime  tends  to 
continue  into  their  later  years.     However,  this  expectation 
of  continuing  activity  may  be  unrealistic  for  many  older 
people  as  they  go  through  the  biological  limitations  that 
come  with  older  age. 

The  personality  developed  over  a  lifetime  that  people 
carry  with  them  into  older  age  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
their  morale  and  level  of  adaptation.     Havighurst,  Neugarten, 
and  Tobin   (1968)   studied  the  effects  of  personality  on 
successful  aging.     From  their  study  they  described  eight 
personality  types: 

1.  Reorganized;     Competent  people  who  have  reor- 
ganized their  lives  by  substituting  new  activities 
and  remaining  active. 

2.  Focused:  These  are  well  integrated  people  who  put 
their  energies  into,  and  gain  satisfaction  from,  a 
few  chosen  activities. 

3.  Successfully  Disengaged;     These  people  have  low 
levels  of  activity  with  high  levels  of  life 
satisfaction.     They  have  voluntarily  left  role 
commitments  behind. 
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4.  Holding-On;     People  with  this  personality  pattern 
hold  as  long  as  possible  to  middle  age  activities 
and  values  and  will  feel  satisfaction  as  long  as 
they  can  maintain  them. 

5.  Constricted;     As  a  defense  against  aging,  these 
people  have  restricted  their  activity  and  reduced 
their  roles  with  a  medium  to  high  level  of  satis- 
faction.    They  have  less  integrated  personalities 
than  the  focused  group. 

6.  Succorance-Seeking ;     Maintaining  a  medium  level  of 
activity  and  life  satisfaction,  these  people  are 
successful  in  getting  the  emotional  support  they 
need  from  others. 

7.  Apathetic ;     These  people  have  a  low  level  of 
activity  and  some  life  satisfaction. 

8.  Disorganized;     Belonging  to  this  category  are 
people  with  deteriorated  thought  processes  and 
poor  emotional  control.     They  have  low  life 
satisfaction. 

The  results  this  study  supported  the  activity  theory  and  the 
disengagment  theory.     High  activity  was  correlated  with  high 
affect  and  low  activity  with  low  affect.     However,  the 
results  also  showed  that  some  of  the  older  persons  still 
highly  active  would  have  liked  to  withdraw  from  some  of 
their  activity,  while  others  enjoyed  relatively  inactive 
lives. 
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Not  all  people  choose  to  confront  adjustment  to  change 
directly.     Other  alternatives  lie  in  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
and  suicide.     Zimberg   (1974)   reported  that  at  least  15%  of 
the  older  population  have  serious  alcohol  problems.  Some 
have  had  the  problem  for  years,  and  some  resort  to  alcohol 
in  response  to  the  stresses  of  aging.     In  a  study  by  Butler 
and  Lewis   (1973)   tranquilizers  accounted  for  35  to  40%  of 
the  medication  prescribed  for  older  Medicaid  patients  in 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.     Suicide  in  the  elderly  has 
been  linked  with  widowhood,  social  isolation,  failing 
health,  and  sexual  frustrations   (Bock,  1972;  Butler  &  Lewis, 
1973;  Farberow  &  Moriwaki,  1975). 

In  summary,  people  are  said  to  have  aged  successfully 
if  they  have  maintained  a  mature,  integrated  personality 
through  the  aging  process  and  experienced  an  inner  satis- 
faction about  their  lives.     Older  age  is  a  time  of  redefin- 
ing roles  and  level  of  activity.     The  successfully  aging 
person  has  made  peace  with  and  accepts  the  aging  process  and 
its  limitations. 

Early  intervention  in  attitude  formation  of  children 
may  be  a  promotion  of  the  knowledge,  positive  attitudes,  and 
flexibility  that  plays  a  role  in  successful  aging.  Helping 
children  and  adolescents  learn  and  internalize  a  variety  of 
life-coping  skills  is  an  important  function  of  school 
counselors.     Persons  with  a  long  history  of  healthy  coping 
patterns  will  be  far  better  equipped  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  challenges  of  old  age. 
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Counselors  can  assist  children  in  developing  coping 
skills  and  attitude  formation  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
development  of  intervention  strategies  and  guidance  curricu- 
lum units  to  meet  specified  objectives  in  areas  of  concern 
are  methods  of  reaching  large  numbers  of  children.     As  new 
areas  of  concern,  such  as  attitudes  on  aging,  are  identified 
for  their  student  populations,  it  is  imperative  that  coun- 
selors be  familiar  with  the  necessary  steps  of  curriculum 
development. 

Development  of  a  Curriculum  Unit 
School  counselors,  through  affective  education  tech- 
niques, believe  they  can  and  do  change  student  behavior 
and/or  attitudes.     With  that  belief,  counselors  establish 
guidance  curricula  they  think  will  bring  about  those 
changes.     They  set  goals   (ends)   and  then  determine  the  means 
(curricula)   to  reach  them.     The  means-end  approach  to 
curriculum  is  best  described  by  the  four  fundamental  ques- 
tions identified  in  Tyler's   (1949)  model: 

1.  What  educational  purposes  should  the  school  seek 
to  attain? 

2.  What  educational  experiences  can  be  provided  that 
are  likely  to  attain  those  purposes? 

3.  How  can  these  educational  experiences  be  effec- 
tively organized? 

4.  How  can  we  determine  whether  these  purposes  are 
being  attained? 
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The  educational  purpose  of  guidance  in  the  seventh 
grade  is  for  the  students  to  formulate  and  clarify  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  and  values,  with  emphases  on  the  factors 
that  affect  those  processes  and  the  differences  among 
individuals.     Participation  in  a  guidance  unit  on  aging 
combining  knowledge,  awareness,  and  experiential  activities 
is  one  way  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

The  organization  of  educational  experiences  can  come 
through  a  variety  of  modes.     Traditionally,  schools  have 
utilized  textbooks  as  a  method  of  instruction  in  academic 
areas.     Another  method,  in  classrooms  offering 
individualized  instruction,  is  the  use  of  self-pacing 
materials.     These  materials  are  designed  to  teach  a  single 
idea  or  concept  by  various  activities  with  pre-test  and 
post-test  assessment. 

The  mode  of  choice  for  classroom  guidance  is  the 
curriculum  unit.     The  designed  unit  is  presented  to  students 
of  a  targeted  grade  level  in  a  sequential  manner,  generally 
once  a  week  for  a  four-  to  six-week  period. 

The  task  of  developing  a  curriculum  unit  involves 
seven  steps.     These  steps  are  illustrated  in  the  Wiles-Bondi 
(1979)  model: 

Broad  Concepts  Learning  Post 

Educational  Contents  Activities  Assessment 

Goals  ,  Skills  ?l        \  / 


Specific  / 
Instructional 
Objectives 


Assessment 


Materials 
and 

Persons 
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1.  The  relationship  of  the  curriculum  unit  to  the 
broad  goals  of  society  and  to  the  school's  total 
curriculum  must  be  clearly  defined. 

2.  Instructional  objectives  must  be  delineated  in 
unambiguous  behavioral  terms. 

3.  The  curriculum  unit  must  include  the  concepts  to 
be  developed,  the  content  to  be  assimilated,  and 
the  skills  to  be  mastered.  A  continued  progress 
prescription  is  essential. 

4.  Performance  criteria  must  be  established  in  order 
to  preassess  the  learner's  degree  of  success  in 
understanding  of  concepts  or  proficiency  of 
skills . 

5.  The  learning  activities  must  be  tailored  to 
several  levels  of  difficulty  in  order  to  challenge 
each  individual  learner.     Most  learning  will  occur 
independently  or  in  small  groups. 

6.  Resource  materials  and  persons  are  needed  to 
facilitate  learning. 

7.  Post-assessment  is  administered  in  order  to 
measure  the  degree  of  proficiency  by  which  the 
learner  can  perform  the  skills,  understand  the 
content,  and  demonstrate  observable  changes  in 
behavior. 

As  the  curriculum  developer  follows  the  sequence  of 
seven  steps  in  developing  the  unit  of  interest,  he/she  is 
faced  with  the  task  of  identifying  and  securing 
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instructional  materials  and  resource  persons  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  learning  activities.     Instructional  mate- 
rials come  in  many  forms.     Under  the  classification  of 
audiovisual  materials  there  are  educational  films,  cas- 
settes, slides,   filmstrips,  tapes,  computer-assisted 
instruction  packages,  and  educational  television  programs  on 
special  subjects.     Additionally,  instructional  materials  are 
found  in  pre-packaged  reproducible  work-sheets,  as  well  as 
district  level  and  teacher-made  materials.     The  curriculum 
planner  must  have  criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  variety  of 
materials  explored  for  use  within  the  unit  (Wiles  &  Bondi, 
1979) . 

Levy  (1977)   suggested  the  following  criteria  for 
identifying  possible  instructional  materials: 

1.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  subject  area,  how 
accurate  are  the  curriculum  materials?    Are  there 
errors  in  the  materials?     How  sound  is  the  subject 
matter  with  regard  to  current  views  of  the  field? 

2.  How  are  parts  of  the  curriculum  materials  related 
to  one  another?    Does  the  sequence  of  the  parts 
appear  to  be  appropriate?    Are  there  proposals  for 
improving  the  internal  relations  among  the  ele- 
ments and  parts  of  the  curriculum  procedures? 

3.  Are  the  materials  feasible  and  practical  for  use 
by  teachers   (counselors)   in  the  classroom? 
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In  addition,  the  following  questions  should  be  asked  (Wiles 
&  Bondi,   1979)  : 

4.  Is  the  cost  of  the  materials  too  great? 

5.  Are  the  materials  at  the  right  level  for  the 
targeted  population  of  students? 

6.  Will  teachers/counselors  need  special  retraining 
in  order  to  understand  and  use  the  materials? 

7.  Are  the  materials  relevant  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  students  to  whom  they  will  be  pre- 
sented? 

The  final  step  is  the  identification  of  an  assessment 
instrument  for  pre-  and  post-evaluation.     The  instrument 
must  be  relevant  to  the  objectives  and  content  of  the 
curriculum.     The  counselor  is  then  ready  to  implement 
his/her  newly  developed  program. 

Summary 

The  review  of  the  literature  indicates  a  need  for  a 
current  appraisal  of  the  attitudes  of  children  towards  older 
persons.     Previous  studies   (e.g.,  Bennett,  1973;  Page,  1981) 
have  found  children  accept  negative  stereotypical  views  of 
older  people.     The  success  of  Marks  and  Newman  (1978)  and 
Rich  et  al.    (1983)  ,  with  increasingly  positive  views  of 
older  persons  by  children  when  exposed  to  an  intervention  in 
school,  suggests  a  curricula  on  aging  to  be  a  viable  method 
of  changing  attitudes. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


The  first  part  of  this  study  was  designed  to  identify 
the  attitudes  of  seventh  graders  toward  older  persons  and 
the  aging  process.  A  curriculum  unit  on  aging  was  developed 
from  the  implications  of  the  data  of  this  study  to  promote 
positive  attitudes  towards  aging  in  middle  school  age 
children.     The  need  to  ascertain  the  attitudes  of  children 
was  important  because  public  awareness  concerning  the  issues 
of  aging  has  increased,  and  children's  attitudes  may  be 
changing  as  a  result. 

Intervention  by  public  education,  as  a  socializing 
agent,  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  help  children  develop 
healthy,  positive  attitudes  towards  aging  and  older  persons. 
Information  from  the  first  part  of  the  study  provided 
direction  for  the  formulation  of  curriculum  objectives  and 
for  choice  of  focus  for  the  content  of  curriculum.  Seventh 
grade  children  were  chosen  because  of  their  cognitive 
ability  to  conceptualize  abstractly  and  draw  from  previous 
experiences  and  informational  input.     In  addition,  this  age 
group  was  selected  as  a  target  group  for  intervention 
because  by  Erikson's   (1963)   theory  adolescents  are  engaged 
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in  the  developmental  task  of  identity  formation.  Attitudes 
about  self  and  others  are  a  part  of  this  process. 

Population 

The  population  for  this  study  was  male  and  female 
seventh  grade  children  of  Caucasian  and  Black  racial  back- 
ground who  live  in  urban  and  rural  communities  in  Alachua 
County,  Florida.     Located  in  north  central  Florida,  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  east  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  west,  Alachua  County  had  approximately 
151,348  residents,  according  to  the  1985  U.S.  Census  report. 
Approximately  127,625  residents  lived  in  the  urban  area  of 
Gainesville,  which  is  highlighted  by  the  University  of 
Florida  and  a  large  medical  community  hosting  four  hospital 
centers. 

The  Alachua  County  public  school  system  served 
1,781  seventh  grade  students  during  the  1984-85  school  year 
at  eight  school  centers  according  to  school  records  (School 
Board  of  Alachua  County,   1985) .     Statistics  cited  in  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  indicate  that  Alachua  County  students  are 
representative  of  children  of  the  same  age  group  in  the 
State  of  Florida.     Information  given  for  five-  to  nine-year- 
olds  in  Florida  in  1980,  whom  by  1985  composed  the  10-14  age 
bracket,  was  approximately  the  same  as  for  Alachua  County 
children   (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,   1980) . 

Alachua  County  had  eight  incorporated  municipalities 
served  by  eight  middle  schools  and  combined  secondary 
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schools  in  1985.     In  the  rural  areas,  seventh  grade  students 
from  Alachua,  population  3,561,  attended  Mebane  Middle 
School;  High  Springs,  population  2,491,  attended  Spring  Hill 
Middle  School;  Hawthorne,  population  1,303,  attended 
Hawthorne  High  School;  and  Newberry,  population  1,826, 
attended  Newberry  High  School.     Children  from  LaCrosse, 
population  170;  Micanopy,  population  737;  and  Waldo, 
population  997;   attended  middle  schools  in  the  Gainesville 
area.     Mebane  and  Spring  Hill  were  the  only  two  middle 
schools  that  exclusively  serve  rural  children  (School  Board 
of  Alachua  County,  1985) . 

The  four  middle  schools  in  the  Gainesville  area  were 
Westwood  Middle  School,  Howard  Bishop  Middle  School,  Ft. 
Clarke  Middle  School,  and  Lincoln  Middle  School.     Of  these 
four  schools,  only  Westwood  and  Howard  Bishop  served  only 
urban  children  (School  Board  of  Alachua  County,  1985) . 

Each  of  the  Alachua  County  schools  was  mixed  by  zoning 
to  hold  approximately  the  same  proportions  of  male,  female, 
black,  and  white  students.  It  was  assumed  that  the  1985-86 
seventh  grade  class  in  the  Alachua  County  public  schools 
would  be  of  approximately  the  same  size  and  distribution  as 
the  1984-85  class. 

Children  who  had  been  placed  in  a  variety  of  special 
education  classes  were  excluded  from  the  study.  These 
special  students  were  those  enrolled  more  than  two  hours 
daily  in  educably  mentally  handicapped,  specific  learning 
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disabilities,  and  emotionally  handicapped  classes.  For 
these  children,  the  reading  level  required  to  complete  the 
assessment  instruments  was  too  high  and  the  stress  of  test 
taking  too  great. 

Sampling 

Alachua  County,  Florida  served  1,749  seventh  graders  in 
1984-85,  in  eight  school  centers,  excluding  the  Alternative 
School,  Hospital  Homebound,  and  Sunland  Training  Center 
(School  Board  of  Alachua  County,   1985).     According  to  Ary, 
Jacobs,  and  Razavieh   (1985)  ,  descriptive  studies  should 
sample  approximately  20%  or  more  of  the  accessible 
population.     This  study  sampled  328  subjects,  which  is  19% 
of  the  accessible  population  based  on  the  1984-85  data.  Of 
the  total  subjects,  60%  attended  school  in  the  urban  area  of 
Gainesville  and  40%  attended  school  in  outlying  rural  areas 
of  Alachua  County. 

Four  schools  were  selected  based  on  their  student 
population.     Westwood  Middle  School  and  Howard  Bishop  Middle 
School  served  only  children  from  the  Gainesville  area. 
Spring  Hill  Middle  School  and  A.L.  Mebane  Middle  School 
served  children  from  only  the  rural  area  of  Alachua  County. 
In  both  urban  schools,  volunteers  were  obtained  from  six 
intact  social  studies  classes,  based  on  the  willingness  of 
teacher  participation.     In  the  two  rural  schools,  four 
intact  social  studies  classes  from  each  school  were  sampled 
on  the  same  basis. 
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Assessment  Instruments 

The  attitudinal  instrument  used  was  the  Attitudes 
Towards  Older  People  survey  developed  by  Tuckman-Lorge  in 
1953.     It  consists  of  137  items,  classified  into  13  cate- 
gories:    physical,  financial,  insecurity,  mental 
deterioration,  activities  and  interest,  personality  traits, 
best  time  of  life,  sex,  cleanliness,  interference,  conserva- 
tism, family,  and  attitudes  towards  the  future.     The  sub- 
jects read  each  item,  and  then,  if  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  marked  "Yes,"  or  if  in  disagreement,  marked  "No." 
A  "Yes"  response  is  an  agreement  with  a  stereotypic 
statement.     Items  are  stated  positively  or  negatively.  Both 
positive  and  negative  statements  are  included  to  prevent 
response  bias. 

The  instrument  was  evaluated  by  the  researcher  for 
reading  level  by  the  Dale-Chall  method.     Three  samples  for 
reading  difficulty  were  taken,  and  the  average  of  the  three 
equaled  the  5.6  grade  level.     This  level  is  appropriate  for 
use  with  seventh  grade  students. 

There  was  no  time  limit  for  taking  the  survey.  When 
the  instrument  was  previously  given  by  the  researcher  to 
7  seventh  graders  for  informational  purposes,  it  took  them 
approximately  30  minutes  to  complete. 

According  to  Finnerty-Fried   (1982)  ,  the  Tuckman-Lorge 
scale  was  developed  to  investigate  attitudes  towards  older 
people  as  measured  by  responses  to  a  questionnaire  consist- 
ing of  misconceptions  and  stereotypes  about  older  persons. 
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The  authors,  Tuckman  and  Lorge   (1953)  ,  described  the 
validity  of  the  items  as  follows:     "For  some  of  the  ques- 
tions there  is  a  valid  basis:     for  others  the  evidence  is 
sketchy  and  inconclusive,   for  the  majority  experimental 
evidence  is  completely  lacking"   (p.  249) . 

Assessing  reliability  and  validity  of  the  Tuckman-Lorge 
instrument,  Axelrod  and  Eisdorfer   (1961)   reported  test- 
retest  reliability  coefficients  ranging  from  .36  to  .62  for 
a  shortened  version  of  the  questionnaire.     They  conducted  a 
study  with  287  subjects,   found  the  questionnaire  clearly  had 
some  degree  of  validity  and  concluded  that  it  satisfied  the 
minimal  formal  requirements  for  attitude  scales  (Finnerty- 
Fried,  1982) .     The  scale  and  its  revisions  have  been  used  by 
a  number  of  investigators   (McTavish,  1971)  . 

The  advantage  of  using  the  Tuckman-Lorge  questionnaire 
with  seventh  grade  students  was  the  clarity  of  the  format 
and  the  appropriate  reading  level.     Also,  it  was  very  simple 
to  administer,  and  thus  a  good  choice  for  a  large  sample. 

The  Tuckman-Lorge  instrument  provided  information  as  to 
whether  respondents  held  stereotypic  attitudes  towards 
137  statements  about  older  persons.     It  did  not  designate 
these  items  as  representing  positive,  neutral,  or  negative 
attitudes . 

In  addition  to  the  Tuckman-Lorge  questionnaire,  stu- 
dents answered  two  informal,  open-ended  questions  on  general 
perceptions  of  older  people  and  indicated  the  frequency  of 
contact  they  have  with  their  grandparents.     These  questions 
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provided  useful  information  on  children's  attitudes  towards 
older  people  and  the  aging  process. 

Research  Procedures 

The  study  was  presented  first  to  the  University  of 
Florida  Institutional  Research  Review  Board  for  approval, 
and  then  to  the  Director  of  Research  of  the  Alachua  County 
Public  Schools.     Approval  was  sought  for  research  to  be 
conducted  in  Westwood  Middle  School,  Howard  Bishop  Middle 
School,  Mebane  Middle  School,  and  Spring  Hill  Middle  School. 
Westwood  and  Howard  Bishop  were  chosen  because  both  schools 
housed  only  students  from  the  greater  Gainesville  area. 
Mebane  and  Spring  Hill  were  chosen  because  they  were  exclu- 
sively rural  in  population.     Because  aging  is  a  subject 
related  to  social  studies,  student  volunteers  from 
seven  intact  social  studies  classes  at  each  urban  school  and 
three  intact  social  studies  classes  at  each  rural  school 
were  asked  to  complete  the  assessment  instruments.  The 
rationale  for  using  social  studies  classes  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  social  studies  classes  were  not  homogeneously 
grouped  by  reading  level  or  ability.     Classrooms  were 
selected  from  available  classes  at  each  school  and  from 
teachers  who  agreed  to  participate. 

A  conference  at  each  school  was  held  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  each  school  counselor  and  each  social  studies 
teacher  who  had  volunteered  to  participate.     To  assure  that 
each  presentation  was  the  same  written  instructions  were 
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given  to  the  counselors  who  presented  the  study  (see 
Appendix  D) .     A  date  was  set  for  the  counselor  to  enter  the 
classrooms,  present  the  study,  and  hand  out  permission  slips 
to  the  students  to  take  home  for  signatures.     Within  the 
week,  the  counselor  returned  to  the  classrooms  and  admin- 
istered the  assessment  instruments  to  the  328  children  who 
had  returned  signed  permission  slips.     Children  unable  to 
participate  were  given  a  non-graded  activity. 

Students  were  assured  their  participation  in  no  way 
affected  their  grade,  and  that  they  could  choose  not  to 
participate  at  any  time.     After  the  assessment  instruments 
were  completed,  the  data  were  collected  for  analyses. 

Data  Analysis 

The  Tuckman-Lorge  instrument  has  13  categories.  They 
are  physical,  financial,  insecurity,  mental  deterioration, 
activities  and  interests,  personality  traits,  best  time  of 
life,  sex,  cleanliness,  interference,  conservatism,  family, 
and  attitudes  towards  the  future.     Using  the  category, 
"conservatism,"  as  an  example,  a  response  for  this  category 
is  created  by  a  sum  of  the  individual  items  composing  this 
category;   in  this  case,  items,   15,   28,   42,   45,   46,   66,  73, 
83,   86,   94,   97,   106,   108,  and  130.     In  order  to  obtain  a 
quantitative  value,  a  value  of  1  was  assigned  to  a  "yes" 
response,  and  a  value  of  0  was  assigned  to  a  "no"  response. 
The  sum  of  the  above  items  was  then  attained.     This  sum 
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represented  the  dependent  variable  for  the  conservatism 
category. 

To  ascertain  if  seventh  grade  students  held  stereotypic 
attitudes  towards  older  persons  and/or  aging  as  defined  by 
the  Tuckman-Lorge  items  and  categories,  percentages  of 
responses  were  calculated  for  the  sum  of  all  categories  and 
also  by  each  separate  category.     To  determine  if  there  were 
significant  differences   (p  <   .05)  due  to  the  independent 
variables  of  sex,  race,  or  residence   (urban  or  rural) ,  the 
responses  of  the  respondents  to  each  item  were  calculated  by 
percentage.     They  were  then  analyzed  by  the  chi-square 
technique  for  proportional  significance   (Ary,  1985) . 

Proportional  differences  and  the  chi-square  procedure 
were  used  to  analyze  attitudes  by  item,  and  also  by  category 
between  children  who  visited  with  their  grandparents  once  a 
year,  twice  a  year,  once  a  month,  once  a  week  or  more,  or 
never.     This  information  was  used  to  decide  if  visitation 
with  older  adults  would  be  useful  if  built  into  a  curriculum 
unit. 

Replies  to  the  question,  "At  what  age  do  you  believe  a 
person  becomes  old?"  were  tallied  by  percentages  for  answers 
that  specified  a  chronological  age  and  for  responses  that 
did  not  specify  a  chronological  age. 

Replies  to  the  question,   "How  do  you  decide  a  person  is 
old?"  were  rank  ordered  by  descriptive  category  by  per- 
centage of  total  responses  within  each  category.  Because 
this  was  an  open-ended  question  to  which  students  wrote  in 
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answers,  the  number  of  descriptive  categories  depended  on 
the  variety  of  answers  given. 

Developing  the  Curriculum  Unit 
Tyler's   (1949)  model  for  curriculum  development, 
discussed  in  Chapter  II,  was  used  as  a  guide  for  the 
development  of  a  guidance  curriculum  unit  on  aging  for 
middle  school  age  children.     Four  fundamental  questions  are 
identified  within  the  model: 

1.  What  educational  purposes  should  the  school  seek 
to  attain? 

2.  What  educational  experiences  can  be  provided  that 
are  likely  to  attain  those  purposes? 

3.  How  can  these  educational  experiences  be  effec- 
tively organized? 

4.  How  can  we  determine  whether  these  purposes  are 
being  attained? 

The  first  step  after  data  analyses  was  the  formulation 
of  broad  educational  purposes   (goals)   to  be  accomplished 
with  a  curriculum  unit  about  aging  and  older  people  for 
seventh  grade  children.     The  formulation  and  clarification 
of  these  goals  came  from  the  general  guidance  goals  for  this 
age  group  and  the  results  of  the  study. 

After  broad  educational  purposes  were  formulated,  the 
second  step  was  to  determine  what  educational  experiences 
could  be  provided  that  were  likely  to  attain  those  purposes. 
The  development  of  specific  objectives  for  the  unit  provided 
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the  necessary  framework  for  this  step.     Using  the  analyzed 
data  from  the  13  categories  of  the  Tuckman-Lorge  instrument, 
areas  of  concern  that  reflected  large  percentages  of  stereo- 
typical attitudes  were  identified.     Specific  objectives  were 
developed  to  meet  the  need  for  attitude  change.  Positive 
stereotypic  attitudes  also  were  identified  and  objectives 
developed  to  reinforce  those  attitudes.     The  data  were  used 
as  a  guide  for  the  types  of  activities  and  focus  of  content 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  unit. 

The  third  step  was  the  development  of  recommendations 
for  an  effective  organization  of  delivery  of  the  unit.  The 
format  and  presentation  of  a  guidance  curriculum  unit 
depended  on  the  specific  needs  of  the  school  population  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  school  itself  was  structured. 

The  fourth  step,  determining  if  the  original  purposes 
have  been  obtained,  referred  to  the  evaluation  of  the  unit 
for  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  both  broad  educational 
goals  and  specific  objectives.     Evaluation  processes  for 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  unit  were  explored. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 
One  limitation  of  this  study  was  the  inability  to 
randomly  select  the  sample,  even  among  classrooms. 
Fortunately,  most  teachers  who  agreed  to  participate  used 
all  of  the  classes  they  met  with  each  day,  thus  providing  a 
large  cross  section  of  the  seventh  graders  within  their 
schools. 
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It  was  hoped  that  the  sample  would  be  a  representa- 
tional proportion  of  urban  to  rural  students,  males  to 
females,  and  black  to  white  within  Alachua  County,  Florida. 
However,  this  was  not  the  case.     More  females,  white  and 
rural  children  participated  than  were  proportional. 

The  instrument  itself  had  some  limitations.     The  large 
proportion  of  unfavorable  items  angered  a  few  students. 
Some  students  wrote  notes  to  the  investigator  stating  their 
displeasure  with  the  instrument's  negativity.     This  was, 
however,  in  fact  a  positive  sign.     Several  students  marked 
"No"  for  every  answer,  stating  they  could  not  generalize  for 
all  older  adults.     There  also  were  a  few  vocabulary  words  on 
the  instrument  that  were  too  advanced  for  some  children. 
Teachers  reported  having  to  give  children  definitions  of 
those  words. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  seventh  grade  children  towards  older  persons 
and  the  aging  process  and  to  utilize  the  implications  of  the 
data  for  the  development  of  guidance  curricula  on  aging. 
Three  hundred  twenty-eight  seventh  grade  students  partici- 
pated in  the  study.     Of  the  328  participating  students,  126 
were  males,  202  were  females,  98  were  black,  230  were  white, 
198  lived  in  an  urban  area,  and  130  lived  in  a  rural  area. 
Six  research  questions  were  formulated. 

The  first  question  was  to  determine  if  children  held 
stereotypic  attitudes  towards  older  people,  and  in  what 
areas  these  attitudes  fell.     The  second  question  was 
designed  to  determine  if  there  were  differences  in  attitude 
as  a  function  of  sex,  race,  or  urban/ rural  residence.  The 
third  question  focused  on  the  frequency  of  contact  urban  and 
rural  children  have  with  their  grandparents.     Question  four 
was  to  determine  whether  attitudes  differed  as  a  function  of 
frequency  of  contact  with  grandparents.     Question  five 
addressed  the  reported  perceptions  of  seventh  graders  on 
when  a  person  becomes  old  and  how  they  decided  a  person  was 
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old.  Question  six  synthesized  the  five  previous  questions 
by  examining  the  implications  of  the  data  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  guidance  curriculum  unit  on  aging. 

The  results  of  the  data  collected  for  this  study  are 
presented  in  this  chapter.     To  answer  the  first  question 
percentages  were  tabulated  for  the  sum  of  all  categories  and 
also  by  each  separate  category.     The  second  question  was 
summarized  in  frequencies  and  proportions  and  tested  for 
significance  by  the  chi-square  procedure.     To  address  the 
third  research  question  percentages  were  used  to  report  the 
frequency  of  contact  with  grandparents  of  rural  and  urban 
children.     The  fourth  research  question  was  answered  through 
frequency  proportions  and  tested  for  significance  by  the 
chi-square  procedure.     And,  to  address  the  fifth  and  sixth 
research  questions,  percentages  were  tabulated.  Numbers 
appearing  in  the  tables  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  number.     Differences  reported  are  significant  at  the 
.05  alpha  level. 

Attitudes  of  Seventh  Grade  Students  Toward  Older  Persons 
Question  1.     What  are  the  attitudes  of  seventh  graders 
towards  older  persons  as  identified  by  the  13  categories 
designated  in  the  Tuckman-Lorge   (1953)   instrument:  conser- 
vatism, activities  and  interests,  financial,  physical, 
family,  personality,  attitude  towards  the  future,  best  time 
of  life,  cleanliness,  insecurity,  mental  deterioration,  sex, 
and  interference? 
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Results  of  responses  given  by  the  328  seventh  grade 
students  who  completed  the  Tuckman-Lorge   (1953)  question- 
naire, Attitudes  Towards  Older  People,  are  found  in  Table  1. 
The  percentages  of  agreement  responses  by  each  category,  and 
a  total  score  on  the  sum  of  all  13  categories,  are  shown. 
Most  items  within  each  category  portray  older  people  in  an 
unfavorable,  stereotypic  manner,  though  in  some  categories 
some  of  the  items  reflected  a  more  favorable  attitude. 


Table  1 .     Percentage  of  Agreement  by  Total  Group  to 

13  Categories  of  the  Attitudes  Towards  Older 
People  Survey. 


N=328 
% 


Conservatism   65 

Activities  and  Interests    45 

Financial   40 

Family   48 

Personality   48 

Attitude  Towards  the  Future    35 

Physical   35 

Best  Time  of  Life   44 

Cleanliness   17 

Insecurity   30 

Mental  Deterioration    30 

Sex   23 

Interference    18 

Total   40 
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The  total  instrument  score  indicated  that  40%  of 
seventh  grade  children  held  unfavorable  attitudes  towards 
older  people.     Certain  categories  within  the  instrument  had 
greater  agreement  than  others. 

The  category  with  the  largest  percentage  of  agreement 
was  the  conservatism  category.     Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
children  (65%)  believed  the  items  within  that  category  to  be 
true  about  older  adults.     Items  within  this  category  tended 
to  characterize  older  people  as  living  in  the  past,  being 
old-fashioned,  and  disliking  change. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  students  agreed  with  the  por- 
trayal of  older  adults  in  the  family  category.     Items  within 
this  category  were  both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  They 
varied  from  characterizing  older  people  as  good  to  children 
or  receiving  love  and  affection  to  feeling  neglected  by 
their  families.     Because  of  high  agreement  to  the  more 
favorable  items,  the  score  of  48%  might  not  indicate  a  need 
for  concern. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  students   (48%)  agreed 
with  the  items  within  the  personality  category.     These  items 
characterized  older  people  as  selfish,  cranky,  kind,  and 
bossy. 

The  category  activities  and  interests  had  a  45%  agree- 
ment by  the  students.     Items  within  this  category  portrayed 
older  adults  as  engaging  in  passive  pursuits,  such  as 
listening  to  the  radio  and  reading. 
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Best  time  of  life  received  a  44%  agreement.     The  items 
within  this  category  were  positive  in  nature,  ranging  from 
older  people  having  a  love  of  life  to  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  things  they've  always  wanted  to  do. 

Over  one-third  of  the  students   (40%)   agreed  to  the 
items  within  the  financial  category.     This  category  charac- 
terized older  people  as  unproductive  and  worrying  about 
their  money. 

The  physical  category  items  had  a  35%  agreement  by  the 
students.     These  items  tended  to  emphasize  illness,  acci- 
dents, disabilities,  and  poor  health. 

The  last  category  to  receive  agreement  from  one-third 
or  more  of  the  students  was  the  attitude  towards  the  future 
category.     The  focus  of  this  category  was  fear  and  hopeless- 
ness about  the  future  and  death. 

Five  categories  brought  agreement  from  less  than 
one-third  of  the  students  surveyed.     In  general,  students 
did  not  agree  with  the  items  within  the  categories  of 
cleanliness,  insecurity,  mental  deterioration,  sex,  or 
interference . 

Attitudes  of  Seventh  Grade  Students  as  a  Function  of 
Sex,  Race,  and  Residence 

Question  2.     Are  attitudes  of  seventh  graders  toward 
older  persons  different  as  a  function  of  sex,  race,  or 
urban/rural  residence? 

Responses  to  the  Attitudes  Towards  Older  People  survey 
were  examined  for  males   (n=126) ,   females   (n=202) ,  blacks 
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(n=98) ,  whites   (n=230) ,  urban  children  (n=198) ,  and  rural 
children   (n=130) .     To  determine  if  significant  differences 
existed  among  these  groups  on  item  scores,  and  total  scores 
within  each  category,  percentages  of  agreement  were 
tabulated  and  tested  for  significance  by  the  chi-square 
procedure.     Significance  was  set  at  the  .05  alpha  level. 

Conservatism 

Results  for  the  first  category,  conservatism,  are  found 
in  Table  2.     There  were  no  significant  differences 
associated  with  sex,  race,  or  residence  among  the  subjects. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
students  agreed  with  the  items  in  this  category.     The  level 
of  significance  was  reached  for  six  specific  items  in  this 
category.     Males  agreed  proportionally  less  often  than 
females  on  two  statements.     To  the  item,  "They  are  set  in 
their  ways,"  70%  of  the  boys  agreed  compared  to  82%  of  the 
girls.     On  the  item,  "They  like  to  think  of  the  good  old 
days,"  88%  of  the  boys  agreed  compared  to  95%  of  the  girls. 

Black  students  differed  significantly  from  white 
students  on  three  items.     These  items  were  "They  like  old 
songs  on  the  radio"    (79%  to  91%)  ,  "They  prefer  old  friends 
rather  than  to  make  new  ones"    (49%  to  35%) ,  and  "They  feel 
young  parents  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  children  properly" 
(63%  to  43%)  . 
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Rural  and  urban  children  showed  significant  differences 
on  only  one  item.     In  response  to  "They  respect  tradition," 
93%  of  the  urban  children  agreed  compared  to  82%  of  the 
rural  children. 

Activities  and  Interests 

The  second  category   (Table  3)  was  activities  and 
interests.     There  was  a  significant  difference  between  black 
children  and  white  children  on  the  summed  scores  in  this 
category  (p  =  .030).     The  black  children  had  a  53%  agreement 
to  items  within  this  category  compared  to  40%  for  white 
children.     For  all  groups  surveyed  the  range  was  40%  through 
53%  agreement  with  the  stereotypic  statements  in  this 
category. 

Item  significance  for  one  item  was  noted  between  males 
and  females.     Showing  only  22%  agreement  compared  to  37% 
agreement  by  males,   female  students  agreed  proportionally 
less  on  the  statement,  "They  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
promises  the  largest  old  age  pensions." 

Black  children  differed  significantly  from  white 
children  on  three  items.     The  largest  spread  was  82%  for 
blacks  to  42%  for  whites  in  response  to,   "They  like 
religious  programs  on  the  radio." 

Rural  and  urban  children  differed  significantly  on  only 
one  item.     To  the  statement,  "They  do  not  take  part  in 
sports,"  35%  of  the  rural  children  agreed  compared  to  52%  of 
the  urban  students. 
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Financial 

In  the  third  category,   financial   (Table  4) ,  the  spread 
for  all  six  groups  was     35%  through  48%  agreement.  Black 
children  and  white  children  differed  significantly  in  their 
average  responses  in  this  category  (p  =  .027). 

While  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  items 
between  males  and  females,  black  and  white  children  differed 
on  two  items.     To  the  statement,   "They  hide  their  money," 
72%  of  the  black  children  agreed  compared  to  43%  of  the 
white.     Only  8%  of  the  white  children  agreed  to  "They  have 
too  much  power  in  business  and  politics,"  while  14%  of  the 
black  students  agreed. 

Urban  and  rural  children  differed  significantly  on  only 
one  item.     Of  the  urban  children,  68%  felt  that  older  people 
worry  about  financial  security  while  only  47%  of  the  rural 
children  agreed. 

Physical 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  children  surveyed  agreed 
with  the  statements  in  the  physical  category.     Black  chil- 
dren differed  significantly  from  white  children  in  the  total 
responses  43%  to  31%,  respectively   (p  =  .036).  These 
results  are  found  in  Table  5. 

Males  and  females  differed  significantly  on  two  items. 
Proportionally  more  boys  than  girls  agreed  that  older  people 
need  less  food  than  younger  people.     Proportionally  more 
boys  agreed  that  older  people  have  poor  coordination. 
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Out  ot  21  items,  black  and  white  children  differed 
significantly  on  18.     Proportionally  more  black  children 
agreed  that  older  people  need  glasses,  are  poor  eaters,  have 
voices  that  break,  cannot  taste  well,  sleep  less,  have  to  go 
to  bed  early,  have  many  accidents  in  the  home,  feel  cold  in 
warm  weather,  and  are  hard  of  hearing.     Black  children  also 
agreed  proportionally  more  often  that  older  people  never 
fully  recover  when  they  break  bones,  have  lost  most  of  their 
teeth,  suffer  from  constipation,  and  walk  slowly. 
Proportionally  more  black  children  also  characterized  older 
adults  as  feeling  tired  much  of  the  time,  spending  much  time 
in  bed  because  of  illness,  dying  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  and  dying  after  a  major  operation,  or  after 
retirement. 

Rural  and  urban  children  differed  significantly  on 
four  items.     Proportionally  more  rural  than  urban  children 
felt  older  people  were  hard  of  hearing,  die  soon  after 
retirement,  die  after  a  major  operation,  and  have  voices 
that  break. 

Family 

The  fifth  category,   family  (Table  6) ,  brought  agreement 
by  approximately  one-half  of  all  students  within  the 
six  groups.     However,  there  was  a  significant  difference 
between  black  and  white  children   (p  =  .020)   on  total 
responses. 
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Males  and  females  differed  significantly  on  two  items. 
Proportionally  more  girls  than  boys  felt  that  older  people 
spoiled  their  grandchildren.     Proportionally  more  boys  than 
girls  felt  that  older  people  were  not  important  in  family 
matters. 

Black  children  and  white  children  differed  signif- 
icantly on  8  out  of  13  items.     Proportionally  more  black 
children  agreed  that  older  people  expect  their  children  to 
support  them,  are  a  burden  to  their  children,  usually  live 
with  their  children,  and  are  not  important  in  family 
matters.     The  black  children  also  agreed  porportionally  more 
often  to  portrayals  of  older  people  who  quarrel  frequently 
with  their  children  and  relatives,  feel  they  get  no  sympathy 
from  their  relatives,  and  feel  that  they  are  neglected  by 
their  children. 

Rural  and  urban  children  differed  significantly  on 
three  items.     Though  agreement  was  very  high  by  both  to  the 
statements,  "They  get  love  and  affection  from  their  chil- 
dren," and  "They  are  proud  of  their  children,"  urban 
children  agreed  proportionally  more.     Proportionally  more 
rural  children  felt  that  older  people  think  that  their 
children  have  failed  them. 

Personality 

The  responses  to  the  category,  personality   (Table  7), 
showed  no  significant  differences  among  groups.  Overall, 
the  response  was  at  approximately  50%  agreement.  Item 
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significance  was  noted  between  males  and  females  to  the 
item,  "They  are  grouchy." 

Black  children  and  white  children  differed  signif- 
icantly on  five  items.     Proportionally  more  black  children 
believed  older  people  are  grouchy,  touchy,  cranky,  selfish, 
and  have  few  friends. 

Rural  children  and  urban  children  differed  signif- 
icantly on  four  items.     Proportionally  more  rural  children 
felt  older  people  are  touchy  and  cranky  and  proportionally 
fewer  rural  children  felt  they  are  calm  or  make  friends 
easily. 

Attitude  Towards  the  Future 

The  category,  attitude  towards  the  future   (Table  8) , 
elicited  agreement  responses  by  approximately  one-third  of 
the  students  in  all  six  groups.     There  was  no  overall 
significant  difference  by  sex,   race,  or  residence. 

Significant  differences  by  item  were  noted  by  race  and 
residence.     Black  children  agreed  proportionally  more  than 
white  children  that  older  people  think  the  world  is  headed 
for  destruction,  that  there  is  a  life  after  death,  and  that 
older  people  think  the  future  is  hopeless.  Proportionally 
more  rural  children  than  urban  children  believed  older 
people  think  the  world  is  headed  for  destruction. 
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Best  Time  of  Life 

The  score  for  best  time  of  life   (Table  9)  ranged 
from  41%  through  47%  agreement  for  all  six  groups.  There 
was  no  significant  difference  noted  on  total  responses. 

Only  two  items  demonstrated  significant  differences 
among  groups.     Proportionally  more  boys  believed  older 
people  have  never  had  it  better.     Proportionally  more  white 
children  than  black  felt  that  older  persons  have  a  chance  to 
do  all  the  things  they  have  wanted  to,  as  did  more  urban 
then  rural  children. 

Cleanliness 

Black  students  differed  significantly  from  white 
students  on  the  total  scores  in  the  cleanliness  category, 
(Table  10)    (p=.000).     All  groups  fell  into  the  range  of  10% 
through  2  7%  agreement. 

Significant  item  differences  were  found  by  sex,  race, 
and  residence.     Proportionally  more  boys  than  girls  felt 
older  people  were  untidy  and  careless  about  their 
appearance.     Proportionally  more  black  children  than  white 
agreed  that  older  people  never  take  a  bath  and  are  untidy 
and  careless  about  their  appearance.     Proportionally  more 
rural  than  urban  students  also  believed  older  people  are 
untidy  and  careless  about  their  appearance. 
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Insecurity 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  category 
insecurity   (Table  11) .     From  26%  through  36%  of  the  students 
were  in  agreement  with  items  within  this  category. 

Males  and  females  differed  significantly  on  two  items. 
Compared  to  34%  of  the  girls,  55%  of  the  boys  believed  older 
people  like  to  be  waited  on.     Proportionally  more  boys 
believed  older  people  have  a  high  suicide  rate. 

Black  children  and  white  children  differed  signifi- 
cantly on  8  of  the  20  items.     Proportionally  more  black 
children  agreed  that  older  people  feel  miserable  most  of  the 
time,  are  helpless,  and  are  insecure.     In  addition,  propor- 
tionally more  black  children  agreed  that  older  people  like 
to  be  alone  and  live  alone,  feel  sorry  for  themselves, 
are  suspicious  of  others,  and  are  are  fussy  about  food. 

Rural  children  and  urban  children  differed  signifi- 
cantly on  two  items.     Proportionally  more  rural  children 
agreed  that  older  people  are  helpless  and  that  they  get 
upset  easily. 

Mental  Deterioration 

There  was  no  significant  difference  among  groups  on  the 
category,  mental  deterioration   (Table  12) .     Agreement  among 
students  to  all  items  within  this  category  ranged  from  2  6% 
through  3  6%. 
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Agreement  between  boys  and  girls  differed  significantly 
on  one  item.     Proportionally  more  boys  than  girls  believed 
old  people  are  forgetful. 

Between  black  and  white  students  there  was  significant 
difference  on  6  of  14  items.     Proportionally  more  black 
students  agreed  that  older  people  cannot  learn  new  things, 
cannot  manage  their  own  affairs,  cannot  remember  names,  like 
to  doze  in  a  rocking  chair,  cannot  concentrate,  and  are  not 
useful  to  themselves  or  others. 

Rural  and  urban  children  differed  significantly  on 
two  items.     Proportionally  more  rural  children  felt  old 
people  are  not  useful  to  themselves  or  to  others,  and  are 
forgetful. 

Sex 

There  was  a  significant  difference  on  the  total  scores 
between  black  and  white  children.     The  average  agreement  for 
all  groups   (Table  13)   ranged  from  17%  through  32%. 

Item  significant  difference  was  found  only  between 
black  and  white  children,  on  three  of  the  four  items.  Black 
children  agreed  more  that  older  people  should  not  marry, 
should  not  become  parents,  and  have  no  interest  in  the 
opposite  sex. 

Interference 

There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  interfer- 
ence category,  as  shown  in  Table  14.     The  agreement  to  the 
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items  in  this  category  was  low,  ranging  from  15%  through  22% 
for  all  six  groups. 

The  only  significant  difference  found  to  specific  items 
was  between  black  and  white  children.     Proportionally  more 
black  children  than  white  agreed  that  older  people  are  in 
the  way  and  that  they  meddle  in  other  people's  affairs. 
There  were  no  differences  that  were  significant  between 
sexes  or  residences. 

Contact  with  Grandparents  of  Seventh  Grade  Students 

Question  3.     What  frequency  of  contact  with  grand- 
parents do  urban  and  rural  seventh  grade  students  have? 

The  results  of  this  question  (Table  15)  were 
surprising  in  light  of  the  recent  data  indicating  that 
traditional  family  patterns  are  changing.     According  to 
previous  research  there  is  less  contact  between  grandparents 
and  their  grandchildren,  and  limited  contact  in  general 
between  children  and  older  adults   (Page,  1981;  Fillmer, 
1983;   Seefeldt,  Jantz ,  Galper,   &  Serock,  1977). 

The  328  children  who  answered  the  survey  indicated 
their  contact  with  one  or  more  grandparents  by  marking 
"Never,"   "Once  a  Year,"   "Twice  a  Year,"  "Once  a  Month,"  and 
"Once  a  Week  or  More."     Almost  70%  of  the  sample  had  contact 
with  a  grandparent  at  least  once  a  month,  and  of  those 
students  almost  50%  visited  a  grandparent  once  a  week  or 
more. 
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Table  15.     Frequency  of  Contact  With  Grandparents. 


Urban  Rural 


B 

W 

B 

W 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Never 

4 

9 

0 

10 

Once  a  Year 

17 

20 

0 

3 

Males          Twice  a  Year 

0 

21 

13 

7 

Once  a  Month 

4 

29 

12 

13 

Once  a  Week  or 

More 

75 

21 

75 

67 

Never 

6 

13 

0 

7 

Once  a  Year 

6 

14 

8 

5 

Females      Twice  a  Year 

0 

21 

0 

7 

Once  a  Month 

6 

32 

0 

24 

Once  a  Week  or 

More 

82 

20 

92 

57 

Rural  black  females 

had  the 

highest 

frequency 

of 

contact  with  92%  visiting  with  grandparents  once  a  week  or 
more.     Urban  black  females  had  contact  once  a  week  or  more 


at  a  frequency  of  82%.  Urban  black  males  and  rural  black 
males  demonstrated  a  high  percentage  (75%)  who  saw  grand- 
parents once  a  week  or  more. 

Urban  white  children  had  the  least  contact  with  their 
grandparents,  and  21%  or  less  saw  their  grandparents  once  a 
week  or  more.     However,  a  little  over  50%  did  see  their 
grandparents  at  least  once  a  month. 

Rural  white  males  and  females  had  a  high  frequency  of 
contact.     Males   (67%)   and  females   (57%)   visited  with  grand- 
parents at  least  once  a  week. 
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Attitudes  of  Seventh  Grade  Students  as  a 
Function  of  Frequency  of  Contact 

Question  4.     Do  the  attitudes  of  seventh  grade  students 
toward  older  persons  differ  as  a  function  of  frequency  of 
contact  with  grandparents? 

Results  of  responses  to  the  Attitudes  Toward  Older 
People  survey  (Tuckman-Lorge ,  1953)  were  examined  for 
significant  differences  among  children  who  never  visited 
with  their  grandparents   (N=26) ,  those  who  saw  their  grand- 
parents once  a  year   (N=38) ,  twice  a  year  {N-34) ,  once  a 
month  (N=67) ,  and  once  a  week  or  more   (N=163) .  The 
responses  were  analyzed  by  percentage  for  items,  categories, 
and  for  an  overall  attitude  score.     The  responses  were  then 
tested  for  significance  among  proportions  by  the  chi-square 
procedure  with  significance  set  at  the  .05  level.  Signifi- 
cant chi-square  values  are  reported  in  the  text.     All  others 
are  found  in  the  tables. 

The  overall  attitude  scores  for  all  six  groups  of 
children  ranged  from  31%  through  42%  agreement,  and  children 
visiting  grandparents  once  a  month  agreed  least  often  with 
the  stereotypic  items.     No  significant  difference  was  found 
among  groups  on  total  score.     At  39%  agreement,  children  who 
visited  grandparents  once  a  week  or  more  tended  to  agree 
more  with  the  stereotypic  statements  on  the  instrument  than 
most  other  children. 

A  significant  difference  was  found  among  groups  on 
their  responses  to  the  category  of  cleanliness.  Children 
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who  visited  with  their  grandparents  once  a  week  or  more, 
once  a  month,  and  those  who  visited  twice  a  year,  agreed 
less  to  items  in  the  cleanliness  category  than  other  groups. 

The  following  information  presents  findings  on  items 
within  each  category,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  frequency 
of  contact  with  grandparents. 

Conservatism 

The  responses  for  conservatism  ranged  from  59%  agree- 
ment through  68%  agreement.     Significant  difference  among 
groups  was  found  on  only  the  item  "They  are  set  in  their 
ways"    (see  Table  16) . 

Activities  and  Interests 

The  proportion  of  agreement  to  this  category  ranged 
from  37%  through  53%.     A  significant  difference  was  found  on 
responses  to  "They  like  to  play  checkers  or  dominoes." 
Proportionally  more  children  who  visited  with  grandparents 
once  a  year  agreed  with  this  statement   (see  Table  17) . 

Financial 

The  responses  to  this  category  ranged  from  31%  through 
48%.     There  was  no  significant  difference  among  groups 
proportionally  to  this  category.     Children  who  visited  with 
grandparents  once  a  week  or  more  had  the  highest  percentage 
of  agreement.     There  were  no  significant  differences  on  item 
responses   (see  Table  18) . 
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Physical 

There  was  no  significant  difference  on  the  physical 
category,  with  responses  ranging  from  32%  through  39% 
agreement  for  all  six  groups.     Of  the  27  items,  only  3  were 
found  to  have  significant  differences  on  responses.  Pro- 
portionally more  children  who  visited  with  grandparents  once 
a  year  believed  older  people  needed  less  sleep  than  younger 
people.     Proportionally  fewer  children  who  visit  with 
grandparents  twice  a  year  believed  older  people  have  to  go 
to  bed  early,  though  more  of  this  group  believed  older 
people  die  soon  after  retirement  (see  Table  19) . 

Family 

From  40%  through  50%  of  all  groups  surveyed  agreed  with 
the  items  in  the  family  category.     Significant  differences 
were  found  on  four  items.     Proportionally  more  children  who 
visited  grandparents  once  a  week  or  more  agreed  that  older 
people  spoil  their  grandchildren  and  that  they  receive  love 
and  affection  from  their  children.     Only  4%  of  the  children 
who  saw  their  grandparents  monthly  agreed  to  the  statement, 
"They  feel  that  their  children  neglect  them."  Proportion- 
ally fewer  children  who  visited  with  grandparents  once  a 
year  agreed  that  older  people  are  good  to  children  (see 
Table  20) . 
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Personality 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  children  surveyed  agreed 
with  statements  in  the  personality  category.  Significant 
differences  among  groups  were  found  on  the  items  "They  make 
friends  easily,"  and  "They  are  selfish."     Fewer  children, 
who  never  saw  their  grandparents,  believed  older  people  make 
friends  easily.     Only  6%  of  the  children  who  saw  their 
grandparents  once  a  week  or  more  believed  older  people  are 
selfish  (see  Table  21) . 

Attitude  Towards  the  Future 

There  was  no  significant  difference  among  groups  to  the 
overall  score  for  this  category.     All  scores  ranged  from  2  8% 
through  46%  agreement  to  the  items  in  the  attitude  towards 
the  future  category.     There  were  no  significant  difference 
between  item  scores   (see  Table  22) . 

Mental  Deterioration 

Agreement  among  all  six  groups  to  this  category  ranged 
from  25%  through  35%.     Significant  difference  among  groups 
was  found  on  the  item  "They  are  better  off  in  old  age 
homes."     Proportionally  more  children  who  saw  their 
grandparents  once  a  year  felt  that  older  people  are  better 
off  in  old  age  homes   (see  Table  23) . 
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Sex 

There  was  no  significant  difference  among  groups  on 
overall  score  for  this  category.     All  groups  ranged  from  12% 
through  2  7%  agreement.     There  were  no  significant 
differences  found  for  the  items   (see  Table  24) . 

Interference 

Average  scores  ranged  from  10%  agreement  through  26% 
agreement  among  groups.     There  was  a  significant  difference 
found  on  only  one  item.     Only  4%  of  the  children  who  saw 
their  grandparents  once  a  month  believe  older  people  are  in 
the  way  (see  Table  25). 

Best  Time  of  Life 

The  score  for  all  six  groups  fell  from  50%  through  59% 

agreement.     There  were  no  significant  differences  for  the 

items  noted  (see  Table  26) . 

Insecurity 

There  was  no  significant  difference  found  among  groups 
on  the  overall  score  for  the  insecurity  category.     The  range 
for  all  groups  fell  from  24%  through  36%.     Item  significance 
was  found  on  only  the  item,   "They  become  insane." 
Proportionally  more  children  who  saw  their  grandparents  once 
a  year  believed  older  people  become  insane   (see  Table  27). 
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Cleanliness 

There  was  a  significant  difference  found  among  groups 
in  the  overall  score  for  the  cleanliness  catetory. 
Proportionally,  children  who  visited  with  grandparents  twice 
a  year,  once  a  month,  and  once  a  week  or  more  had 
lower  agreement  scores  on  this  category.     There  was  no 
significance  noted  for  the  individual  items   (see  Table  28) . 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  frequency  of  contact  children  had  with 
their  grandparents  did  not  give  evidence  of  making  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  their  attitudes  about  older  people. 
In  the  cleanliness  category  a  significant  difference 
among  groups  was  noted.     On  several  of  the  categories 
children  who  visited  with  grandparents  once  a  week  or  more 
tended  to  have  a  greater  acceptance  of  stereotypical 
statements  than  other  groups.     Children  who  visited  with 
their  grandparents  on  a  monthly  basis  agreed  proportionally 
less  with  stereotypic  statements  on  9  of  the  13  categories. 

Perceptions  of  Seventh  Grade  Students  of 
When  a  Person  Becomes  Old 

Question  5.     What  are  the  perceptions  of  seventh  grade 
students  on  when  a  person  becomes  old? 

Results  to  the  question,   "At  what  age  do  you  believe  a 
person  becomes  old?"  are  shown  in  Table  29.     Two  hundred  and 
seventy  three  seventh  grade  students  responded  to  this 
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Table  29.     Replies  to  the  Question  "At  What  Age  Do  You 
Believe  a  Person  Becomes  Old?" 


Sex  Race  Residence 

M  F  B        W  U  R  Total 

n=93  n=180  n=81  n=192  n=162  n=lll  n=273 

Response  %        %  %        %  %  %  % 


Specifying  a 

Chronological  Age: 

rindpr   40  Years 

1 

1 

40-44 

4 

3 

45-49 

3 

1 

17 

15 

55-59 

6 

4 

60-64 

23 

22 

65-69 

8 

16 

70-74 

12 

13 

75-79 

6 

4 

80-84 

8 

2 

85-89 

1 

2 

90-94 

2 

1 

Over  95 

3 

3 

Not  Specifying  a 

Chronological  Age: 

Feel  Old 

4 

2 

Depends 

0 

3 

Never 

0 

Other 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

21 

13 

15 

16 

16 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

22 

20 

20 

22 

21 

14 

12 

15 

9 

12 

14 

12 

14 

10 

12 

2 

6 

7 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

4 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 
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question,  specifying  a  chronological  age,  or  a  particular 
attribute. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  students  surveyed 
believed  people  become  old  in  the  age  range  of  50-74.  The 
highest  percentage  of  responses  fell  into  the  60-64  age 
bracket  (approximately  21%)  .     A  large  number  (16%)  of 
seventh  grade  students  felt  that  people  were  old  by  ages 
50-54.     On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,   from  9%  (rural 
children)   through  20%   (males)   felt  that  old  age  occurs  from 
75  to  over  95. 

Some  students  did  not  specify  a  chronological  age,  but 
instead  wrote  in  an  attribute  they  felt  signaled  old  age.  A 
small  percentage  wrote  that  a  person  becomes  old  when  they 
feel  old,  a  person  is  never  old,  or  it  depends  on  the 
individual. 

Students  were  asked  the  open-ended  question,   "how  do 
you  decide  a  person  is  old?"  and  responses   (Table  30)  were 
divided  into  categories.     Percentages  were  tabulated.  Of 
the  237  responding  students,  56%  listed  physical 
characteristics  such  as  wrinkles,  white  hair,  and  gait  as 
their  cues  for  aging. 

Eleven  percent  listed  inactivity  as  indicating  old  age. 
Another  11%  described  illness  and  physical  weakness. 

Ten  percent  stated  that  old  is  a  state  of  mind,  a 
person  can  be  chronologically  old  but  young  at  heart,  or 
that  they  simply  could  not  tell.     Other  categories  for 
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Table  30.     Rank  Order  of  Descriptive  Categories  in  Reply  to 
the  Question,   "How  Do  You  Decide  a  Person  is 
Old?" 


N=237 


Category  % 

Physical  Characteristics  56 

Inactivity  11 

Illness;  Physical  Weakness  11 

Old  A  State  of  Mind  10 

Memory  Loss  8 

Dependency  on  Others  7 

Old-Fashioned;  Out  of  Style  4 

A  Grandparent  4 

Think  About  the  Past  4 
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determining  if  a  person  is  old  included  memory  loss,  depen- 
dency on  others,  being  old  fashioned  and  out  of  style,  being 
a  grandparent,  and  thinking  about  the  past. 

Development  of  a  Guidance  Unit  on  Aging 
Question  6.     What  are  the  implications  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  guidance  curriculum  unit  on  aging? 

To  answer  this  question  the  results  of  the  previous 
questions  had  to  be  examined  for  direction  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  curriculum  unit  on  aging  for  middle  school  age 
children.     There  was  evidence  that  seventh  grade  children  do 
hold  stereotypic  views  of  older  people,  many  of  which  are 
unfavorable. 

The  highest  percentages  of  agreement  with  stereotypic 
statements  fell  into  the  categories  of  conservatism,  activ- 
ities and  interests,  physical,  financial,  family,  person- 
ality traits,  best  time  of  life,  and  attitudes  towards  the 
future.     Black  children  agreed  significantly  more  often  to 
items  on  the  survey  than  white  children.     Very  little 
significant  difference  was  noted  between  males  and  females 
or  rural  and  urban  children. 

A  large  percent  of  children  had  frequent  contact  with 
grandparents.     In  1  of  13  categories  there  was  a  significant 
difference  in  response  among  the  groups  of  children  as  a 
function  of  frequency  of  contact.     Children  who  visited  with 
grandparents  once  a  week  or  more  tended  to  have  a  high 
response  level  to  stereotypic  statements  in  most  of  these 
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categories.     The  largest  percent  of  children  believed  people 
become  old  between  the  ages  of  60-64  and  cited  physical 
characteristics  as  the  determining  factor  of  old  age. 

The  implications  from  the  study  on  attitudes  towards 
aging  for  a  curriculum  unit  on  aging  fell  into  five  areas. 

1.  It  is  important  for  a  student  to  have  an  awareness 
of  what  are  his/her  attitudes  toward  older  persons 
before  starting  in  order  to  compare  attitude 
changes  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 

2.  Students  need  to  be  introduced  to  the  concept  of 
stereotyping  and  age  bias.     They  should  be  taught 
about  the  factors  that  subtly  influence  the 
formation  of  stereotypic  attitudes  in  our  society. 

3.  Once  these  concepts  are  mastered,  the  children 
need  a  developmental  framework  for  understanding 
the  process  of  aging.     A  sense  of  commonality  and 
empathy  can  be  gained  toward  older  persons  as  the 
children  come  to  view  themselves  as  engaged  in  the 
aging  process.     This  approach  to  aging  will  alter 
the  belief  that  old  age  occurs  at  a  particular 
age  or  can  be  identified  by  physical  characteris- 
tics . 

4.  Students  need  information  and  activities  presented 
that  emphasize  variations  found  among  members  of 
the  older  age  group.     Content  areas  should  focus 
on  the  categories  that  showed  large  percentages  of 
agreement  with  stereotypic  statements.  Students 
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need  to  be  exposed  to  older  individuals  who  do  not 
fit  the  stereotypes.     There  needs  to  be  the 
opportunity  for  dialogue  between  these  older 
individuals  and  the  children. 
5.       Because  of  the  greater  acceptance  of  unfavorable 
stereotypic  statements  by  black  children  in  most 
categories,  it  is  very  important  that  guest 
speakers  include  healthy,  active,  successfully 
aging  older  black  adults. 
The  guidance  unit  on  aging  that  has  been  developed  was 
constructed  using  Tyler's   (1949)  model  of  curriculum  devel- 
opment.    Goals  to  be  accomplished  were  formulated  from  the 
general  guidance  goals  for  this  age  group,  and  the  results 
of  this  study.     Objectives,  activities,  and  evaluation 
methods  were  designed  to  meet  the  cited  goals. 

Guidance  Unit  On  Aging 

Introduction 

This  unit  is  designed  for  guidance  counselors,  or 
teachers,  to  present  to  middle  school  age  children.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  more  positive  attitudes  towards  aging 
and  older  people.     Children  will  be  introduced  to  the 
concept  of  "stereotyping,"  and  the  factors  that  encourage 
either  positive  or  negative  stereotyping  in  our  society. 
Also,  a  perspective  on  aging  will  be  developed  by  providing 
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activities  in  which  children  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  older  adults. 

It  is  recominended  that  the  unit  be  presented  in 
12  sessions,  preferably  over  a  12-week  span.     Each  of  the 
12  sessions  will  take  approximately  45  minutes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  field  trips,  which  will  take  a  longer  block 
of  time. 

Each  content  area  has  broad  educational  goals  and 
objectives,  based  on  the  results  of  the  study  and  other 
pertinent  research.     The  unit  is  divided  into  the  following 
five  content  areas:     Identifying  Attitudes,  Stereotyping  and 
Age  Bias,  A  Developmental  Perspective,  Variations  Among 
Older  Adults,  and  Evaluation.     For  each  content  area  there 
are  sessions  with  a  specific  purpose,  directions  for  mate- 
rials, and  procedural  guidelines. 

I.     Identifying  Attitudes 

Goal:  The  students  will  gain  an  awareness  of  personal 

attitudes  and  beliefs  about  the  aging  process  and 
older  adults. 

Objective:     To  be  able  to  identify  personal  attitudes  about 
aging  and  older  people. 

Research  Basis:     In  the  current  study  the  agreement 

score  for  all  children  to  the  total  Attitude 
Towards  Older  People  survey  was  40%.  This 
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indicates  a  sizeable  number  of  middle  school  age 
children  accept  stereotypic  views  of  older 
persons . 

Session  1;     Attitude  Surveys 

Purpose:     The  students  will  take  two  attitude  surveys  to 
determine  their  attitudes. 

Materials:     Enough  copies  of  the  Tuckman-Lorge  Attitude 

Towards  Older  People  survey  and  Palmore's  Facts  On 
Aging  quiz   (found  in  Ganikos,  1979)   for  each 
student. 

Procedure:     Distribute  the  Attitude  Towards  Older  People 

survey  and  allow  approximately  40  minutes  for  the 
students  to  complete  it.     With  the  time  left,  have 
the  students  add  up  the  number  of  "Yes"  answers 
they  have  circled.     That  score  is  the  attitude 
score.     The  higher  the  score  the  more  unfavorable 
the  attitudes  and  the  greater  the  agreement  with 
stereotypic  statements.     High,  medium,  and  low  are 
relative  terms,   and  may  be  used  against  a  group 
mean  or  ipsatively. 
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Session  2;     Attitude  Survey's  Continued 
Purpose:     Same  as  Session  1. 
Materials:     Same  as  Session  1. 

Procedures:     Administer  the  Facts  On  Aging  quiz.     After  both 
surveys  are  scored,  tabulate  group  means.  Intro- 
duce the  terms  "stereotyping"  and  "age  bias." 
Discuss  the  results  of  group  scores  on  the  atti- 
tude survey  and  facts  quiz  in  relationship  to 
these  concepts. 

II.     Stereotyping  and  Age  Bias 

Goal:     Students  will  develop  awareness  of  factors  that 
create  stereotypic  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

Objectives:     To  be  able  to  define  the  concept  of 
stereotyping. 

To  be  able  to  discuss  the  difference  between 
favorable  and  unfavorable  age  bias. 


To  be  able  to  identify  characters  in  books  and/or 
TV  shows  that  exhibit  stereotypic  behavior. 
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To  be  able  to  describe  how  age  bias  is  used  in 
commercials  and  advertising. 

Research  Basis:     Previous  studies   (Aronoff,   1974;   Bishop  & 
Krause,  1984;  Peterson  &  Karnes,  1976)  have  found  that 
portrayals  of  older  people  in  children's  books  and  on 
television  shows  have  tended  to  be  undeveloped  and  sometimes 
framed  in  negative  terms  that  may  reinforce  cultural  stereo- 
types . 

Session  3:     Aging  Notebook/ Log 

Purpose:     To  provide  the  students  with  the  opportunity  to 

record  thoughts  and  feelings  throughout  the  unit. 

To  be  able  to  observe  changes  in  attitude  as  a 
result  of  the  experiences  provided  by  the  unit. 

Materials:     Each  students  should  have  a  folder  with  pockets 
and  paper. 

Procedure:     To  begin  the  log,  ask  each  student  to  write  an 
essay  to  the  title  "Imagine  That  You  Are  60  Years 
of  Age." 
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After  each  session,  have  students  write  in  journal 
fashion  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  reactions  to 
the  day's  activities. 

Have  the  students  place  their  scored  Attitude 
Towards  Older  People  survey  and  Facts  On  Aging 
quiz  in  their  aging  notebook  for  later  reference 
at  the  completion  of  the  unit. 

Session  4;     Reviewing  Books  and  Television  Shows 

Purpose:     To  introduce  the  concept  that  some  books  for 

children,  commercials,  advertisements,  and  tele- 
vision shows  portray  the  elderly  in  stereotypic 
manner  which  reinforces  those  attitudes  and 
beliefs  by  readers  and  viewers. 

Materials:     Old  magazines,  scissors  for  each  child,  a 

children's  book  characterizing  an  older  person  as 
inactive  or  infirm  as  well  as  one  who  is  vigorous 
and  healthy,  a  videotape  of  a  popular  sitcom  TV 
show  with  a  characterized  older  person. 

Procedure:     Introduce  the  day's  session  by  reviewing  the 

terms  "stereotype"  and  "age  bias."     Then,  distrib- 
ute scissors  and  magazines  and  have  the  children 
clip  advertisements   (e.g.  ads  for  health  products) 
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which  portray  older  adults  stereotypically  and  ads 
that  show  them  positively.     Have  the  children 
share  with  the  class  the  ads  they  have  clipped. 
Contrast  the  ways  older  people  are  portrayed  both 
positively  and  negatively  in  advertisements.  What 
visual  cues  distinguish  the  two? 

Read  the  class  a  short  section  of  the  children's 
book,  or  show  an  excerpt  of  the  videotape. 
Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  children 
as  the  lesson  evolves: 

1.  How  does  each  story  (TV  show)  portray  the 
older  person? 

2.  How  might  the  portrayal  be  stereotypic? 
Positive? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  an  older  person  was  shown 
this  way? 

4.  How  might  these  kinds  of  books  (TV  shows) 
influence  children's  thinking  about  older 
people? 

Home  Assignment:     Each  child  will  select 
three  children's  books  or  three  TV  shows  that  have 
older  characters  in  them  to  review.     The  children 
will  write  summaries  of  how  the  older  characters 
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are  portrayed  in  relation  to  stereotypic  behavior 
or  age  bias. 

Session  5:     Simulating  Coitunercials 

Purpose:     To  demonstrate  how  age  bias  is  used  in 
commercials. 

Materials:     A  videotape  of  a  commercial  in  which  an  older 
adult  is  used  to  sell  a  product  that  implies  ill 
health  or  a  need  for  enhanced  beauty  and  one  that 
demonstrates  preserved  health. 

Procedure:     Show  the  videotape  to  the  class.     Discuss  how 
using  a  person  of  a  particular  age  to  sell  a 
product  implies  that  many  of  that  age  group  need 
the  product.     Contrast  the  videotape  you  showed  to 
other  commercials  portraying  older  people  in 
active,  beautiful  settings. 

Divide  the  students  into  small  groups  of  three  or 
four.     Each  group  will  create  two  commercials. 
One  will  portray  an  older  adult  in  a  negative 
manner  and  the  other  will  portray  in  a  positive 
manner.     Allow  2  0  minutes  for  the  creation  and 
practice  of  the  commercials.     Have  the  groups  put 
on  their  commercials  for  the  class. 
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III.     A  Developmental  Perspective 

Goals:     Students  will  become  aware  of  the  developmental 
process  of  aging. 

Students  will  gain  an  awareness  of  the  similari- 
ties and  differences  developmentally  between 
adolescents  and  older  adults. 

Objectives:     To  increase  the  student's  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  aging  as  a  developmental  process. 

To  be  able  to  identify  ways  adolescents  and  older 
people  are  alike   (i.e.,  defining  roles  and 
identity) . 

Research  Basis:  The  majority  of  seventh  graders  in  the 
current  study  identified  a  particular  chrono- 
logical age  as  the  starting  point  of  old  age. 
Over  half  of  the  students  identified  physical 
characteristics,  such  as  wrinkles,  hair  color,  and 
gait,  as  the  determining  factors  for  labeling  a 
person  as  "old." 

Session  6;     Gaining  a  Developmental  Theoretical  Framework 
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Purpose    To  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
developmental  process  of  aging,  based  on  the 
theories  of  Havighurst   (1972)   about  developmental 
stages  and  tasks.     See  Appendix  G. 

Materials:     3x5  index  cards;  string. 

Procedure:     Introduce  and  discuss  Havighurst 's  developmental 
theories  with  the  students. 

Break  the  students  up  into  small  groups  of  4-6. 
The  groups  will  list  developmental  tasks  of 
adolescents.     Compare  their  lists  to  the  tasks  of 
older  adults.     Are  there  any  similarities? 
Discuss . 

Give  each  student  six  3x5  index  cards.  Each 
card  represents  one  of  Havighurst 's  six  life 
stages.     Have  the  students  list  important  life 
events  that  have  occurred  during  their  first  two 
stages   (e.g.,  birth  of  siblings,  death  of  grand- 
parent,  family  trips,  change  in  living  locales) 
on  two  of  the  cards.     Have  them  list  what  they 
imagine  will  happen  to  them  during  the  next 
four  stages.     Attach  the  cards  to  a  string  for 
each  child,  and  display  them  in  the  room. 
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IV.     Variations  Among  Older  Adults 

Goal:     The  students  will  become  aware  of  physical  and  social 
variations  among  older  people. 

Objectives:     To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  the 
individual  variations  of  physical  capacities, 
activity  levels,  interests,  personality  traits, 
orientation  toward  retirement,  conservatism,  and 
financial  situations  found  among  older  people. 

Research  Basis:     In  the  current  study,  children  agreed  most 
often  with  stereotypic  statements  about  older 
people  in  the  categories  of  conservatism,  activ- 
ities and  interests,  physical,  financial,  family, 
personality  traits,  best  time  of  life,  and  atti- 
tudes towards  the  future.     Approximately  one-third 
or  more  of  the  children  generalized  these  cat- 
egories to  all  older  people. 

Sessions  6,  7,  and  8:     Guest  Speakers  and  Class  Discussions 


Purpose:     To  introduce  older  persons  to  the  students  who 

represent  a  variety  of  lifestyles,  interests,  and 
outlooks . 
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To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  have 
dialogues  with  a  variety  of  older  adults. 

Recoimnended  Speakers: 

An  older  person  involved  in  sports  (e.g.,  Master's 
swimming) . 

An  older  person  with  travel  experience  or  cultural 
difference  to  share  slides  and  antedotes. 

A  member  of  AARP  or  Gray  Panthers  to  speak  about 
their  activities  and  advocacy  for  older  people. 

An  older  person  active  in  art  or  music. 

Session  9:     Communicating  with  Older  People 

Purpose:     To  provide  students  with  communication  skills  and 
appropriate  behaviors  when  meeting  older  people. 

To  increase  the  student's  awareness  of  adjustments 
that  may  have  to  be  made  when  communicating  with 
older  people  who  have  decreased  visual,  auditory 
abilities,  or  ambulatory  difficulties. 
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Materials:     3x5  cards  with  the  following  role  playing 
situations  described  on  them: 

"You  are  introducing  yourself  to  a  nursing  home 
resident  who  is  in  a  wheelchair." 

"You  are  in  a  drugstore.  An  older  person  who 
can't  see  well  asks  you  to  help  him  count  out 
appropriate  change  for  a  purchase." 

"An  older  person  who  is  standing  next  to  you  at  a 
street  corner  appears  to  be  about  to  cross  the 
street  even  though  traffic  is  coming.     You  say, 
'Don't  go  now!',  but  she  doesn't  seem  to  hear  you 
and  continues  to  move  forward." 

"You  notice  an  older  woman  at  a  pay  phone  peering 
very  closely  at  the  buttons." 

"You  are  asking  a  group  of  older  persons  who  are 
square  dancing  at  the  senior  center  if  you  may 
join  in  to  learn  the  dance." 

Procedure : 

Discuss  the  elements  of  good  communication  skills 
with  the  students   (e.g.,  eye  contact,  clear  voice, 
listening  skills) .     List  these  elements  on  the 
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board,  emphasizing  both  verbal  and  non-verbal 
characteristics  of  communication. 

Introduce  the  concepts  of  decreased  visual  and 
auditory  abilities.     Discuss  ways  we  might  compen- 
sate when  communicating  with  someone  who  has 
limitations. 

Ask  for  volunteers  in  the  class  to  role  play  in 
front  of  the  class  using  good  communication 
skills.     Reinforce  skills  demonstrated. 

Writing  Assignment:     Write  a  short  story  about  a 
time  good  communication  skills  made  a  positive 
difference. 

Sessions  10  and  11;     Field  Trips 

Purpose:     To  provide  for  observation  and  experience  in 

communicating  with  older  adults  across  a  continuum 
of  health  and  physiological  functioning. 

Recommended  Sites: 

Retirement  village 

Senior  citizens  center 

Day  care  center  for  older  adults 
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Procedure : 

1.  Before  leaving,  discuss  with  the  students  what 
they  are  likely  to  see  on  the  field  trip.  Discuss 
the  age  range  and  disabilities  they  might  observe. 

2.  Discuss  the  possible  feelings  and  reactions  they 
might  have   (e.g.,   fear,  curiosity,  compassion). 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  observe  the  following  and 
record  in  their  notebooks: 

a.  The  kind  of  care  provided  at  the  center. 

b.  The  opportunities  for  social  activities  and 
hobbies  that  they  observe. 

c.  The  types  of  disabilities  seen  at  the  differ- 
ent levels  of  care  provided  by  the  sites. 

d.  The  general  mood  and  outlook  of  the  people 
they  see. 

4.  As  a  class,  after  the  completions  of  the  field 
trips,  discuss  a  possible  class  project  for  a 
group  of  people  visited.  Suggestions: 

a.  A  holiday  party  for  a  senior  citizens  group. 

b.  Making  Christmas  or  Valentine  cards  and 
sending  them. 

c.  Starting  a  pen  pal  program  between  your 
students  and  older  adults. 
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Session  12:     Evaluation  of  the  Unit 


1.      Post-test  the  Attitude  Towards  Older  People 
survey  and  the  Facts  On  Aging  quiz.  Compare 
scores  for  attitude  change. 


2.       Have  the  students  write  a  summary  at  the  end  of 
the  unit  in  their  aging  notebook  about  changes 
they  have  noticed  in  their  attitudes  and  beliefs 
about  older  people  and  the  aging  process. 


CHAPTER  V 


FINDINGS,  DISCUSSION,   IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  study  examined  the  attitudes  of  seventh  grade 
children  toward  older  people  by  sex,  race,  residence,  and 
frequency  of  contact  with  grandparents.     It  also  examined  at 
what  age  children  believe  people  become  old  and  how  children 
determine  an  individual  is  old.     The  results  of  the 
responses  were  used  to  develop  a  curriculum  unit  on  aging 
for  guidance  counselors.     The  purpose  is  to  promote  more 
positive  attitudes  towards  older  persons  and  the  aging 
process  among  middle  school  age  children. 

Data  collected  from  the  students  were  analyzed  by  the 
investigator  and  compiled  into  individual  item  scores  and 
average  scores  for  items  within  categories  for  males, 
females,  black  students,  white  students,  urban,  and  rural 
children.     Item  scores  and  average  scores  for  items  within 
categories  were  tested  for  significance  by  the  chi-square 
procedure  at  .05  alpha  level  for  proportional  differences. 
Additionally,   scores  were  tabulated  and  tested  for 
significance  at  .05  for  children  who  had  no  contact  with 
grandparents,  visited  with  grandparents  once  a  year,  visited 
twice  a  year,  visited  once  a  month,  and  visited  once  a  week 
or  more. 
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Deciding  if  attitude  scores  on  the  Tuckman  &  Lorge 
Attitudes  Towards  Older  People  survey  represent  areas  of 
concern  is  a  subjective  decision  (Ganikos,  1979).     The  fact 
that  total  instrument  scores  for  all  groups  ranged  from  36% 
agreement  to  46%  agreement  indicated  an  acceptance  of 
stereotypical  portrayals  of  older  people  by  a  large  number 
of  children.     Since  the  majority  of  items  characterized  the 
elderly  unfavorably,  and  were  not  based  on  empirical 
evidence,  except  for  some  in  the  physical  category  (Tuckman 
&  Lorge,  1954) ,  then  the  evidence  pointed  to  unfavorable 
attitudes  by  many  seventh  grade  children. 


Findings 

1.       Regarding  the  attitudes  of  seventh  grade  children 
toward  older  people  as  identified  by  the  13  cate- 
gories, more  than  one-third  of  all  seventh  graders 
surveyed  agreed  with  stereotypic  statements 
regarding  older  people.     When  all  categories  were 
considered,  agreement  to  certain  categories  was 
higher.     For  instance,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  students  agreed  with  items  characterizing 
older  persons  as  conservative.     Over  one-half  of 
the  students  agreed  with  statements  which  tended 
to  describe  older  adults  as  having  undesirable 
personality  traits  such  as  bossiness  and  cranki- 
ness.    At  least  one- third  of  the  students  indi- 
cated a  belief  that  older  persons  demonstrate 
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passivity  in  activities  and  interests,  are 
physically  v/eakened,  are  prone  to  illness,  and  are 
old  looking.     Over  one-third  agreed  to  items  that 
suggested  older  people  are  financially  insecure, 
and  have  negative  views  of  the  future. 

Some  categories  indicated  more  positive 
attitudes  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  students. 
Many  agreed  with  items  that  characterized  older 
persons'   family  relationships  as  loving  and 
supportive.     The  students  also  agreed  that  old  age 
is  a  time  older  persons  can  enjoy  and  do  things 
they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  do  at  earlier  ages. 
In  answer  to  the  second  question  regarding  atti- 
tudes of  seventh  grade  students  by  sex,  race,  or 
residence  some  differences  were  noted.     There  were 
no  significant  differences   (p  <   .05)   observed  in 
responses  by  category  or  total  attitude  score 
between  males  and  females.     Significant  differ- 
ences were  found  in  the  answers  of  black  children 
and  white  children  to  6  of  the  13  categories. 
These  categories  in  which  significant  differences 
were  observed  were  activities  and  interests, 
financial,  physical,  best  time  of  life,  and  sex. 
In  all  six  categories  more  black  children  agreed 
with  stereotypic  statements.       There  was  no 
significant  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
children. 
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3.  The  third  question  focused  on  frequency  of  contact 
with  grandparents   (see  Table  15) .     Of  all  children 
completing  the  survey,   61%  saw  a  grandparent  once 
a  week  or  more.     It  was  noted  a  large  majority  of 
black  children  had  very  frequent  contact  with 
grandparents.     Over  75%  of  the  black  children 
visited  with  grandparents  once  a  week  or  more. 
White  children  visited  with  grandparents  less 
frequently  than  black  children.     Urban  white 
children  were  the  group  with  the  least  contact. 
Approximately  50%  of  the  urban  white  children 
visited  with  grandparents  once  a  week  or  more. 
Over  75%  of  the  rural  white  children  saw  their 
grandparents  once  a  month  or  more. 

4.  Regarding  the  fourth  question  on  whether  attitudes 
towards  older  people  differed  as  a  function  of 
frequency  of  contact  few  variations  were  noted. 
Significant  differences  in  responses  among 
frequency  groups  were  found  on  1  of  13  categories. 
Children  who  visited  their  grandparents  once  a 
week  or  more  had  the  highest  percentage  of  agree- 
ment to  stereotypic  items  in  the  categories  of 
financial   (48%)  ,   sex   (27%)  ,   family   (55%)  ,  and  best 
time  of  life   (59%)  .     Their  percentage  of  agreement 
was  also  high  in  the  areas  of  conservatism, 
attitudes  toward  the  future,  and  insecurity 
compared  to  groups  with  other  frequencies  of 
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contact.     These  findings  do  not  substantiate 
conclusions  in  previous  studies. 

In  response  to  the  question  regarding  perceptions 
of  when  a  person  becomes  old,  a  wide  range  of  ages 
were  given.     Seventh  grade  children  believed  old 
age  begins  anywhere  between  30  and  95  years  of 
age.     Approximately  one-fourth  of  all  students 
regardless  of  gender,  race,  or  residence  sub- 
scribed to  the  traditional  ages  of  60-64  as  the 
entry  into  old  age. 

To  tell  if  an  individual  is  old,  the  majority 
of  children  (56%)  describe  physical  character- 
istics such  as  wrinkles  and  gray  hair  as  the 
indicator.     Other  children  identified  memory  loss, 
dependency  on  others,  being  old-fashioned,  physi- 
cally weak  or  ill,  or  thinking  about  the  past  as 
characteristics  of  old  people.     A  full  10%  of  the 
children  stated  old  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  a 
person  can  be  chronologically  old,  but  be  young  at 
heart. 

Regarding  question  6,  social  trends  and  the 
continued  evidence  of  unfavorable  attitudes  by 
children  about  older  people  found  in  this  study 
indicated  a  need  for  a  structured  vehicle  for 
imparting  information  and  experiences  that  promote 
more  positive  attitudes  in  this  area.     A  guidance 
curriculum  unit  on  aging  for  middle  school  age 
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children  was  developed  to  meet  this  need.  The 
unit  focuses  on  five  areas:     identifying  atti- 
tudes, stereotyping,  a  developmental  perspective 
of  aging,  variations  among  older  people,  and 
methods  of  evaluation.     A  total  of  12  sessions, 
delivered  once  or  twice  a  week  is  recommended. 
Although  general  ideas  are  outlined,  each  coun- 
selor would  be  expected  to  adjust  the  unit  to 
students,  school  environment,  and  community 
resources . 

Discussion 

The  findings  of  this  study  support  previous  evidence  in 
the  literature  that  children  tend  to  hold  negative,  stereo- 
typical views  of  older  people   (e.g.,  Fillmer,   1983;  Page, 
1981;  Seefeldt,  Jantz ,  Galper,  and  Serock,  1977).  This 
study  goes  beyond  the  others,  however,  by  identifying 
specific  areas  of  concern  pertaining  to  the  elderly  and  by 
building  an  intervention  to  promote  more  positive  attitudes 
by  children  towards  older  persons. 

Previous  studies  (e.g.,  Fillmer,  1983;  Page,  1981)  have 
concluded  that  children  have  limited  contact  with  elderly 
people.  Contrary  to  popular  belief  that  mobility  and  the 
changes  in  the  traditional  family  patterns  are  separating 
children  from  their  grandparents,  the  current  study  found 
children  do  indeed  have  frequent  contact  with  their  grand- 
parents.    Grandparents  have  been  traditionally  seen  in  the 
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role  of  modeling  older  age  to  children  and  imparting  family 
history.     The  view  has  been  held  that  as  children  have  less 
contact  with  older  family  members  they  lose  the  positive 
modeling  and  are  more  vulnerable  to  acceptance  of  stereo- 
types of  the  aged. 

This  study  found  that  even  with  frequent  contact  with 
grandparents,  many  children  accept  stereotypic  portrayals  of 
older  adults.     The  stereotypic  images  of  older  people 
accepted  by  a  large  percentage  of  children,  despite  frequent 
contact  with  grandparents  suggest  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  child's  own  grandparents  become  the  basis  of  belief 
about  all  older  people.     What  may  be  lacking  is  exposure  to 
a  variety  of  older  people  demonstrating  varying  lifestyles, 
levels  of  health  and  fitness,  and  interests.     This  exposure 
to  variations  of  individuals  within  the  older  age  group 
becomes  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  a  curriculum  on  aging 
for  children. 

Black  children  were  found  to  be  especially  vulnerable 
to  stereotyping  the  elderly,  despite  being  the  group  with 
the  most  frequent  contact  with  their  grandparents.  An 
explanation  of  the  results  may  be  found  in  the  plight  of  the 
black  elderly  themselves.     While  fortunate  to  experience  the 
strong  kinship  ties  and  adaptability  of  roles  of  the  black 
family,  the  reality  for  many  black  elderly  persons  is 
increased  poverty,  poor  nutrition,  poor  physical  and  mental 
health,  increased  vulnerability,  and  high  mortality 
(Ganikos,  1977). 
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Black  children's  attitudes  may  reflect  what  they 
observe  at  home  or  in  the  black  community.     This  indicates  a 
need  for  intervention  for  black  children  in  particular. 
Awareness  should  be  heightened  for  these  children  regarding 
successful  aging  to  break  the  cycle  of  negative  attitude 
formation.     Introduction  to  a  variety  of  successfully  aging 
black  older  persons  in  schools,  churches,  and  community 
activities  could  have  a  positive  effect. 

A  comparison  between  the  1954  Tuckman,  Lorge,  and 
Abrams  study,  and  the  current  study  shows  that  middle  school 
children's  beliefs  about  when  a  person  becomes  old  has 
remained  consistent.     The  largest  percentage  of  children  in 
both  studies  specified  the  age  span  of  60-64  as  the  onset  of 
old  age.     However,  while  only  5%  of  the  children  in  the  1954 
study  believed  old  age  begins  after  age  75,  15%  of  the 
children  in  the  1986  study  cited  ages  above  75.     This  is  a 
sizable  difference  and  indicates  a  changing  perception  about 
the  beginning  of  old  age. 


Implications 

The  implication  of  the  results  suggests  more  informa- 
tion and  experiences  are  necessary  to  educate  children  in 
the  aging  process  and  the  positive  aspects  of  physical, 
psychological,  and  social  development  during  the  life  span. 
Children  should  be  exposed  to  the  variations  that  exist 
within  the  older  age  group  in  respect  to  physical  abilities. 
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activities  and  interests,  personality  traits,  lifestyles, 
and  outlooks  about  being  older. 

It  was  noted  that  some  categories  reflected  positive 
attitudes  of  children  towards  older  people.  Responses 
showed  that  they  viewed  older  persons  as  kind  to  children, 
having  a  vital  place  in  the  family  structure,  and  receiving 
love  and  affection  from  their  children.     School  activities 
should  reinforce  these  views. 

The  public  school  system  is  the  arena  with  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  impacting  children  on  positive  attitude 
development  towards  the  aging  process  and  older  people. 
Ideally,  a  curriculum  on  aging  should  be  interwoven  into  the 
general  curriculum  of  children  throughout  their  school 
years.     Information  and  experiences  that  are  designed  to 
promote  a  developmental  perspective  on  aging  and  positive 
attitudes  towards  older  people  can  be  developed  in  age 
appropriate  language  and  activities.     Children  can  be 
provided  with  experiences  that  expose  them  to  a  variety  of 
older  people  in  settings  that  give  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
aging  process. 

Seventh  grade  children  are  beginning  to  explore  career 
choices.     Aging  education  may  have  many  benefits  in  this 
area.     More  students  may  explore  career  opportunities  in  the 
area  of  gerontology.     As  our  older  population  expands 
dramatically  over  the  next  decades  this  will  become  increas- 
ingly important.     As  these  children  enter  their  chosen 
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careers,  such  as  nurses  or  as  physicians,  they  may  approach 
geriatric  settings  in  a  more  positive  and  informed  manner. 

Our  society  should  begin  to  think  of  restructuring  our 
approach  to  retirement.     Children  who  have  been  educated  to 
view  aging  developmentally  and  appreciate  the  assets  older 
people  have  to  offer,  may  be  less  inclined  to  set  arbitrary 
retirement  ages. 

Seventh  grade  children  may  be  reflecting  their  own 
parents  viewpoints  about  older  people.     Because  they  will  be 
the  future  parents  of  tomorrow  it  is  important  they  develop 
positive  attitudes  to  pass  on  to  their  own  children.  This 
will  break  a  cycle  of  generational  age  bias. 

Finally,  the  positive  attitudes  children  internalize 
about  aging  and  old  age  can  make  a  difference  in  the  lives 
of  those  children.     As  they  become  older  they  will  know 
there  are  options  in  what  the  experience  can  be  for  them 
individually.     Their  choices  can  be  made  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  information  and  understanding. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 
1.      A  focus  of  future  investigation  could  be  directed 
towards  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum  unit 
in  changing  attitudes  of  middle  school  age  chil- 
dren about  older  people.     A  pre-test,  post-test 
experimental  study  could  be  conducted  with  the 
12-week  guidance  unit  on  aging  used  as  the  inter- 
vention. 
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2.  It  would  be  useful  to  investigate  whether  atti- 
tudes differ  as  a  function  of  socioeconomic 
status.     Hickey   (1968)    found  socioeconomic  differ- 
ences in  children's  perceptions  of  age  in  his 
study,  which  was  20  years  ago.     There  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  significant  differences  noted 
between  black  students  and  white  students  may  have 
been  as  much  a  result  of  socioeconomic  differences 
as  racial  differences. 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  a  study  of  the  reciprocal 
nature  of  youth  and  old  age.     How  can  each  age 
group  benefit  from  joint  activities?  Would 
children  from  homes  who  have  little  contact  with 
grandparents  or  older  people  be  enriched  by 
structured  activities  with  older  persons?  How 
might  the  older  persons  benefit? 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  OLDER  PEOPLE 


DIRECTIONS:     Below  are  statements  about  old  people.     If  you 
are  in  general  agreement  with  these  statements,  put  a  circle 
around  the  Yes.     If  you  are  in  general  disagreement  with  the 
statement,  put  a  circle  around  the  No.     Answer  all  ques- 
tions.    If  you  are  not  sure,  guess. 


Yes 

No 

1. 

Old  people  need  glasses  to  read. 

Yes 

No 

2. 

They 

are  absent-minded. 

Yes 

No 

3 . 

They 

need  less  food  than  younger  people. 

Yes 

No 

4. 

They 

are  in  the  happiest  period  of  their 

lives 

>  • 

Yes 

No 

5. 

They 

spoil  their  grandchildren. 

Yes 

No 

6. 

They 

are  kind. 

Yes 

No 

7. 

They 

repeat  themselves  in  conversation. 

Yes 

No 

8. 

They 

cannot  learn  things. 

Yes 

No 

9 . 

They 

are  poor  eaters. 

Yes 

No 

10. 

They 

get  upset  easily. 

Yes 

No 

11. 

They 

prefer  to  live  alone. 

Yes 

No 

12. 

They 

prefer  to  be  alone. 

Yes 

No 

13. 

They 

have  to  be  careful  on  their  diet. 

Yes 

No 

14. 

They 

are  proud  of  their  children. 

Yes 

No 

15. 

They 

are  set  in  their  ways. 

Yes 

No 

16. 

They 

need  less  sleep  than  younger  people. 

Yes 

No 

17. 

They 

are  not  important  in  the  family 

affairs . 

Yes 

No 

18. 

They 

vote  for  the  political  candidate  who 

promises  the  largest  old  age  pensions. 

Yes 

No 

19. 

They 

are  grouchy. 

Yes 

No 

20. 

They 

worry  about  unimportant  things. 

Yes 

No 

21. 

They 

are  better  off  in  old  age  homes. 

Yes 

No 

22. 

They 

have  to  go  to  bed  early. 

Yes 

No 

23. 

They 

expect  their  children  to  support 

them. 

Yes 

No 

24. 

They 

are  forgetful. 

Yes 

No 

25. 

They 

are  easily  moved  to  tears. 

Yes 

No 

26. 

They 

are  more  interested  in  religion. 

Yes 

No 

27. 

They 

have  many  accidents  in  the  home. 
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No 

28 . 

No 

29 . 

Yes 

No 

30. 

X  C  o 

No 

31 . 

Yes 

No 

32. 

Yes 

No 

33. 

No 

34 . 

VPS 

No 

35 . 

Yes 

No 

36. 

Yes 

No 

37. 

Yes 

No 

38 . 

Yes 

No 

39 . 

Yes 

No 

40 . 

Yes 

No 

41 . 

Yes 

No 

42 . 

Yes 

No 

43 . 

Yes 

No 

44 . 

Yes 

No 

45. 

Yes 

No 

46. 

Yes 

No 

47. 

Yes 

No 

48 . 

No 

49 . 

X  ^  o 

No 

50 . 

Yes 

No 

51. 

Yes 

No 

52 . 

Yes 

No 

53 . 

Yes 

No 

54 . 

Yes 

No 

55. 

X  c  o 

No 

56 

Ypq 

Nn 

IN  KJ 

57 

X  c  o 

No 

58 

X  c  o 

No 

59 

Yes 

No 

60. 

X  o 

No 

X  c:  o 

Yes 

No 

63. 

Yes 

No 

64. 

1  es 

INO 

0  D  . 

Yes 

No 

66. 

Yes 

No 

67. 

Yes 

No 

68. 

Yes 

No 

69. 

They  are  old-fashioned. 

They  are  a  burden  to  their  children. 

They  feel  sorry  for  themselves. 

They  need  a  nap  every  day. 

They  like  just  to  sit  and  dream. 

They  are  calm. 

They  are  hard  to  get  along  with. 
They  feel  cold  even  in  warm  weather. 

They  are  unproductive. 

They  think  the  world  is  headed  for 

destruction. 

They  become  insane. 

They  never  take  a  bath. 

They  never  fully  recover  if  they  break  a 
bone. 

They  usually  live  with  their  children. 

They  are  conservative. 

They  are  very  talkative. 

They  are  hard  of  hearing. 

They  are  out  of  step  with  the  times. 

They  like  old  songs  on  the  radio. 

They  are  stubborn. 

They  die  soon  after  retirement. 

They  cannot  taste  differences  in  food. 

They  believe  in  life  after  death. 

They  have  too  much  power  in  business  and 
politics . 

They  like  to  be  helped  across  the  street. 
They  like  to  give  advice. 
They  make  friends  easily. 
They  are  suspicious  of  others. 

They  think  the  future  is  hopeless. 
They  worry  about  their  health. 
They  cannot  manage  their  own  affairs. 
They  would  like  to  be  young  again. 
They  are  touchy. 

They  have  a  few  friends. 

They  never  had  it  better. 

They  are  good  to  children. 

They  have  lost  most  of  their  teeth. 

They  like  religious  programs  on  the  radio. 

They  respect  tradition. 
They  walk  slowly. 

They  feel  that  their  children  have  failed 
them. 

They  are  selfish. 
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Yes 

No 

70. 

Yes 

No 

71. 

Yes 

No 

72 . 

Yes 

No 

73. 

Yes 

No 

74. 

Yes 

No 

75. 

Yes 

No 

76. 

Yes 

No 

77 . 

Yes 

No 

78. 

Yes 

No 

79. 

Yes 

No 

80. 

Yes 

No 

81. 

Yes 

No 

82  . 

Yes 

No 

83 . 

Yes 

No 

84 . 

Yes 

No 

85. 

Yes 

No 

86. 

Yes 

No 

87. 

Yes 

No 

88. 

Yes 

No 

89. 

Yes 

No 

90. 

Yes 

No 

91 . 

Yes 

No 

92. 

Yes 

No 

93. 

Yes 

No 

94. 

Yes 

No 

95. 

Yes 

No 

96. 

Yes 

No 

97. 

VPS 

No 

98 . 

Yes 

No 

99 . 

Yes 

No 

100  . 

Yes 

No 

101. 

Yes 

No 

102. 

Yes 

No 

103. 

Yes 

No 

104. 

Yes 

No 

105. 

They  frequently  quarrel  with  their 
children  and  relatives. 

They  should  not  marry. 
They  suffer  from  constipation. 
They  hold  on  to  their  opinions. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  dark. 
They  like  to  be  waited  on. 

They  spend  much  time  in  bed. because  of 
illness . 

They  cannot  remember  names. 
They  are  lonely. 

They  collect  many  useless  things  like 
string,  paper  and  old  shoes. 
They  have  poor  coordination. 

They  get  no  sympathy  from  their  relatives. 
They  like  to  play  checkers  or  dominoes. 
They  object  to  women  smoking  in  public. 
They  hide  their  money. 
They  like  to  dose  in  a  rocking  chair. 

They  like  to  think  about  the  good  old 
days . 

They  feel  tired  most  of  the  time. 
They  are  bad  patients  when  ill. 
They  are  in  their  second  childhood. 
They  feel  that  their  children  neglect 
them. 

They  are  afraid  of  death. 
They  are  fussy  about  food. 
Their  voices  break. 

They  prefer  old  friends  rather  than  make 

new  ones. 

They  love  life. 

They  spend  most  of  their  time  reading  or 
listening  to  the  radio. 

They  would  like  to  live  their  lives  over 
again. 

They  die  of  cancer  or  heart  disease. 
They  avoid  going  out  in  bad  weather. 
They  are  untidy  and  careless  about  their 
appearance . 

They  take  a  keen  interest  in  politics. 
They  frequently  are  at  loose  ends. 
They  develop  infection  easily. 
They  should  not  become  parents. 
They  worry  about  financial  security. 
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Yes 

No 

106. 

Yes 

No 

107. 

X  c  o 

10  8 

Yes 

No 

109. 

V<aQ 

X  CO 

110 

Yes 

No 

111. 

Yes 

No 

112. 

X  c  o 

No 

113 

X  c  o 

No 

114  . 

Yes 

No 

115. 

Yes 

No 

116. 

Yes 

No 

117. 

Yes 

No 

118. 

Yes 

X  w  o 

No 

119 . 

Yes 

No 

120. 

Yes 

No 

121. 

Yes 

No 

122. 

Yes 

No 

123. 

Yes 

No 

124 . 

Yes 

No 

125 . 

X  C  o 

No 

126 

X  c  o 

No 

127 

X  C  D 

128 

X  cr  o 

IN  U 

X  ^  ^  • 

X  CO 

IN 

X  «J  u  • 

Yes 

No 

131. 

Yes 

No 

132. 

Yes 

No 

1  Q  T 
i  J  J  . 

Yes 

No 

134. 

Yes 

No 

135. 

Yes 

No 

136. 

Yes 

No 

137. 

They  are  critical  of  the  younger 
generation. 

They  are  tight  in  money  matters. 

They  dislike  any  changes  or  interference 

with  established  ways  of  doing  things. 

They  are  usually  supported  by  their 

children  or  old-age  pensions. 

They  are  very  sensitive  to  noise. 

They  are  in  the  way. 

They  marry  persons  much  younger  than 
themselves . 

They  are  anxious  about  the  future. 

They  are  cranky. 

They  suffer  much  discomfort. 

They  expect  obedience  and  respect  from 
their  children  and  grandchildren. 
They  meddle  in  other  people's  affairs. 
They  are  bossy. 

They  prefer  to  read  newspapers  instead  of 
books . 

They  have  no  interest  in  the  opposite  sex. 

They  cannot  concentrate,  even  on  simple 
tasks . 

They  have  a  high  automobile  accident  rate, 
They  get  love  and  affection  from  their 
children. 

They  like  to  gossip. 

The  feel  miserable  most  of  the  time. 

They  are  careless  about  their  table 
manners . 

They  become  less  intelligent. 

They  frequently  talk  to  themselves. 

They  do  not  take  part  in  sports. 

They  feel  that  young  parents  do  not  know 

how  to  bring  up  children  properly. 

The  die  after  a  major  operation. 

They  are  a  nuisance  to  others. 

They  are  helpless. 

They  are  insecure. 

They  have  a  high  suicide  rate. 

They  are  not  useful  to  themselves  or  to 
others. 

They  have  a  chance  to  do  all  the  things 
they  wanted  to  do. 


APPENDIX  B 

INFORMAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON 
GENERAL  PERCEPTIONS  OF  OLDER  PERSONS 


1.      At  what  age  do  you  believe  a  person  becomes  old?  _ 

3.       I  see  one  or  more  grandparents:      (circle  one) 
once  a  year  twice  a  year 

once  a  month  once  a  week  or  more 

never  daily 

5.       How  do  you  decide  a  person  is  old?     Explain  below. 
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APPENDIX  C 
STATEMENT  TO  COUNSELORS 


Dear  Colleagues, 

Thank  you  for  your  help  with  my  dissertation  research. 
Below  you  will  find  the  steps  I  would  like  you  to  follow  so 
the  research  will  be  consistent  between  schools.  Please 
don't  hesitate  to  call  me  if  you  have  any  questions. 


Step  1:       Enter  the  classrooms  on  the  specified  day  and 
explain  the  research  project  to  the  students, 
request  their  participation  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  hand  out  permission  slips   (See  "Statement  to 
the  Students,  part  one) . 


Step  2:       Collect  the  permission  slips  from  the  social 
studies  teachers. 


Step  3:       Enter  the  classrooms  on  the  specified  day,  and 
introduce  the  instruments   (See  Statement  to  the 
Students,  part  two).     Distribute  the  packet  to  the 
students  who  turned  in  their  permission  slips,  and 
the  nongraded  activity  sheet  to  those  who  are  not 
participating.     It  will  take  the  students  approxi- 
mately 30  minutes  to  complete  the  packet.  Collect 
the  packets  as  the  students  finish. 
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APPENDIX  D 


STATEMENT  TO  STUDENTS 


Part  I 

"Ms.  Wiles,  the  counselor  at  Mebane  Middle  School,  and 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Florida,  is  working  on  her 
doctorate  degree.     She  needs  your  help  with  her  research. 
She  is  interested  in  finding  out  what  the  attitudes  of 
seventh  graders  are  about  older  people.     Before  you  can 
participate  you  must  have  your  parents  sign  the  permission 

slip  I'm  going  to  give  you  today.     Mrs.    will 

collect  the  slip  tomorrow  and         (next  day)  Then,  I'll 

return  next  week  to  give  those  of  you  who  can  participate  a 
questionnaire  in  class.     It  will  not  be  graded  or  effect 
your  grade  in  any  way.     Anyone  who  can't  participate  will  be 
given  a  nongraded  activity  sheet  to  do.     But,  I  hope  every- 
one can.     So,  don't  forget  to  get  your  permission  slip 
signed  and  bring  it  back  tomorrow." 


Part  II 

"Please  clear  your  desk  and  have  a  pencil  ready.  I 
will  be  giving  those  of  you  unable  to  participate  an 
activity  you  can  do  at  your  seat.     The  rest  of  you  will 
receive  a  questionnaire  packet,  and  an  answer  sheet.  (Hand 
out  materials  now) .     On  the  first  questionnaire,  which  has 
137  items,  you  will  read  each  statement  carefully,  think 
about  whether  it  applies  to  all  older  people  or  not,  then 
mark  T  on  the  answer  sheet  for  a  "yes"  answer,  or  F  on  the 
answer  sheet  for  a  "no"  answer.     Do  this  for  all  137  state- 
ments.    You  may  write  your  answers  to  the  second  question- 
naire, which  only  has  four  questions,   right  on  the 
questionnaire.     O.K.,  any  questions?     Go  ahead  and  start." 
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APPENDIX  E 


NOTICE  OF  INFORMED  CONSENT 

Dear  Parent (s) /Guardian (s) , 

I  am  the  counselor  at  Mebane  Middle  School  and  also  a 
doctoral  student  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Counselor 
Education.     I  would  like  to  have  your  permission  for  your 
child  to  participate  in  my  dissertation  research  project. 
The  purpose  of  the  research  is  to  find  out  what  the  atti- 
tudes of  seventh  graders  are  about  the  physical,  social,  and 
psychological  characteristics  of  older  people,  and  then 
develop  guidelines  for  guidance  curriculum  units  in  this 
area. 

Your  child  will  be  administered  the  Attitudes  Towards 
Older  People  survey,  and  an  informal  questionnaire  on 
general  perceptions  of  older  people  in  his/her  social 
studies  class.     It  will  take  about  one  half  hour  for  the 
forms  to  be  completed.     The  answers  your  child  gives,  or  if 
he/she  participates  or  not,  will  not  be  graded  or  affect 
his/her  schoolwork  in  any  way.     All  answered  forms  are 
anonomous.     Your  child  may  withdraw  from  participating  at 
any  time.     There  are  no  anticipated  risks  in  participating 
in  this  study. 

Please  complete  the  following  statements  to  provide  statis- 
tical information  for  the  study: 

1.  My  child  is:  male  female         (circle  one) 

Black         white  (circle  one) 

2.  We  live  in  an:  urban  rural 

area  area  (circle  one) 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  study,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me  at  372-6169  or  462-1648. 

Sincerely , 

Wendy  Wiles,  Ed.S. 

I  agree  for  my  child   ,  to 

participate  in  this  research  project.     I  have  read  and 
understand  the  procedure  described  above. 


Parent/Guardian  Date        2nd  Parent/V/itness  Date 


Wendy  Wiles  Date 
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APPENDIX  F 


HAVIGHURST'S  DEVELOPMENTAL  THEORIES 


Theoretical  Framework: 

The  developmental  theory  of  Havighurst   (1972)  is 
recommended  for  presentation  to  the  students,  along 
with  his  description  of  developmental  tasks  for  middle 
age  and  later  maturity.     They  are  as  follows: 


Developmental  Stages 


Birth-Year  6 
INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD 

Year  18-Year  30 
EARLY  ADULTHOOD 


Year  6-Year  12 
MIDDLE  CHILDHOOD 

Year  30-Year  60 
MIDDLE  AGE 


Year  12-Year  18 
ADOLESCENCE 

Year  60  and  Up 
LATER  MATURITY 


Developmental  Tasks 
Tasks  of  Middle  Age  (30-60) 

Assisting  teenage  children  to  become  responsible  and  happy 
adults . 

Achieving  adult  social  and  civic  responsibility. 

Reaching  and  maintaining  satisfactory  performance  in  one's 

career. 

Developing  adult  leisure  time  activities. 
Relating  oneself  to  one's  spouse  as  a  person. 
Accepting  and  adjusting  to  the  physiological  changes  of 
middle  age. 

Adjusting  to  aging  parents. 


Tasks  of  Later  Maturity   (over  60) 

Adjusting  to  deceasing  physical  strength  and  health. 
Adjusting  to  retirement  and  reduced  income. 
Adjusting  to  death  of  spouse. 

Establishing  an  explicit  affiliation  with  one's  age  group. 
Adopting  and  adapting  to  social  roles  in  a  flexible  way. 
Establishing  satisfactory  living  arrangements. 
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